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ood Soap—Healthy Skin 


Your skin cannot get along without soap and retain its healthy condition. Nature throws off the impurities of the system through 
the pores and nothing but good and pure Soap will absolutely cleanse the surface of the body from such impurities. 

FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap is the best Soap made for this purpose. It cleanses thoroughly, stimulates circulation, 
makes the skin soft and velvety and acts as a general antiseptic. It is made of Pure Glycerine and Pine Tar, two of Nature’s best balms 
for skin and scalp. Good Grocers and Druggists will supply FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap at 


have any trouble in finding it write us for free sample cake, postpaid. 


THE N. 

CALENDAR FREE ! 10 gold cireles from 10 Fairbank Glycerine Tar Soap cartons, or 20 cents in stamps will secure the 
Fairy Piate Calendar for 1903. This is the handsomest and most artistic Calendar creation of the year. 

Besides the Calendar proper, it contains four perfect lithographic reproductions of hand-painted Vienna plates. Send to-day. 


5 cents a cake. If you 


K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. K, CHICAGO. 
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By Owen Wister 





ORAWN BY GEORGE GIBBS 


pastures and looks down to further loneliness across 

many slanting levels of pine-tops. These descend suc- 
cessively in smooth, odorous, evergreen miles until they reach 
the open valley. Hererunsthe stage road, if you can discern 
it, from the railway to the continuously jubilant cow-town of 
Likely, Wyoming; and here, when viewed from the cabin 
through a field-glass, you can readily distinguish an antelope 
from a stone in the clear atmosphere which commonly pre- 
vails. The windows of the cabin are three, and looking in 
through any of them you can see the stove, the table, and the 
ingenuous structure which does duty as a bed. During the 
season of snow, from November until May, the cabin (in the 
days of which I speak) was dwelt in by no one; while through 
the open weather some person of honesty and resource would 
be sent thither from the headquarters ranch on Sunk Creek 
two or three times, to stay no longer than his duties required, 
and to come back with his report as 
soon as they should be performed. 
Such a man would live here with 
canned food and the small stove, sel- 
dom having other company than his 
own; and, if he was not of those who 
converse aloud with themselves, he 
could hear now and again some large 
bird crying as it passed among the 
pines, and always the voice of 
Spitting Cat. This stream foamed 
by the cabin to fall and wander devi- ' 
ously away into the great silence of 
the mountains. Likely was eighteen 
miles distant, and to this place the 
man could ride in four hours by a 
recently discovered trail, which was 
the shorter one, and followed the trib- 
utary stream of the Spitting Kitten; 
and sometimes the man did so ride 
for his mail, or for more canned food, 
or for a game of chance in the con- 
tinuously jubilant cow-town of 
Likely, Wyoming. 

Upon a midday in June, had you 
secretly peered through any of the 
windows in the cabin, you could have 
seen a seated man, tightly curved 
over the table and apparently dying 
in convulsions brought on by poison; 
for the signs of a newly finished meal 
were near him. There was a coffee- 
pot, and a dish of bacon, and three- 
quarters of a pie. But it was merely 
Scipio Le Moyne endeavoring to write 
a letter; and no task more excrucia- 
ting was known to this young man. 

‘‘Dear friend,’? he had begun, 
“i got no dictionery, but ——’”’ 

At this point a heavy blot had intervened as he was chang- 
ing the personal pronoun into a capita! I. 

“Oh gosh!’’ he sighed, and for a while could spell no 
more. He sat back, staring at the paper. ‘‘It’s not toa 
girl,’’ he presently muttered. ‘‘ I guess I’ll not start a fresh 
sheet.’’ And while the perspiring Scipio laid his nose to his 
pen and dragged himself onward from word to word, a bad 


T's cabin on the Spitting Cat lies lonely among the high 
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old gentleman with a black coat and a white beard was 
coming stealthily up from the valley through the thick pines. 
He was still some miles away, and he meant to look in at one 
of the windows, and regulate his conduct according to what 
he should then see. He was by no means sure that Scipio 
had what he wanted, which was as much money as he could 
get, or any fraction thereof; but he had a shrewd suspicion 
that he could ascertain this without any extreme use of deadly 
weapons. 

Scipio Le Moyne was making his first stay in the Spitting 
Cat cabin, and in his mind there welled a complacence not 
to be justified; for when a thick roll of money is in a man’s 
trousers, and the man’s trousers are upon‘the man, and the 
man is writing a letter at a table, you see at once how unsafe 
the money is if the man’s six-shooter is lying out of reach on 
the bed behind him. It should be hanging at his hip, or in 
the armhole of his waistcoat, or stuck elsewhere handily 
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about his immediate person. And so it would have been on 
any ordinary day of Scipio’s life; but alas! on this day he 
was writing a letter, and was therefore not quite accountable. 
There were many things that he did not enjoy —cooking, for 
example, or a bucking pony, or gun trouble in a saloon; but 
these worries he could usually meet. The only crisis which 
invariably disturbed him (except, of course, having to talk to 
Eastern ladies when they visited the Judge’s ranch, ) was to 


“HELLO, UNCLE PASCO!” SAID HE CHEERFULLY. “ARE YU’ LOST?” 


Author of The Virginian 


be face to face with ink anda pen. After his midday meal 
this noon he had reclined upon his bed, putting off the hate- 
ful moment. Thus recumbent he had unbuckled his belt for 
comfort and got none, for the letter made him restless. At 
length, with a mind absent from everything save the coming 
ink and pen, he had gone to them, leaving his revolver among 
the rumpled blankets. 

Complacence welled in his mind because of errands accom- 
plished. He had been trusted, and he had a pride in it deeper 
than any words he was willing to utter, and a gratitude which 
he would express by inference alone. He would do every- 
thing that they had given him to do so well that it could not 
be done better; that is how he would thank his friend the 
Sunk Creek foreman for giving him this chance to show his 
abilities—and his radical honesty. (Scipio was not in the 
least honest on the surface.) He would take no man’s word 
for an inch of the work that he had been sent to oversee on 
both sides of the mountain; he 
would visit the various camps when 
he was not expected; every cow to 
be bought should be bought on 
his own inspection and not on the 
seller’s assurances. But these trusts 
were little compared with the heavy 
wages that he was carrying to pay 
off certain men when certain work 
should be finished. He had hoped 
to be rid of this at once, but late 
snows and high water had delayed 
the work. 

Scipio Le Moyne was among the 
newcomers at the headquarters ranch 
on Sunk Creek. His character had 
not yet been tested by a year’s scru- 
tiny. He was known to ride and 
rope well, and to cook indifferently, 
and to return from town having be- 
haved himself less ill than the worst; 
but Judge Henry had drawn back 
from putting in his hands a tempta- 
tion so potent as the wages. Much 
ready money is a burning argument 
for a holiday! To these cautious 
sentiments of the Judge his foreman 
had replied scarcely more than “‘I 
have studied Scipio mighty thor- 
ough.”’ To Scipio himself, the 
friend for whose character he was 
thus pledging his good judgment, 
he merely remarked, *‘ Stay with 
the money.’’ 

‘* Stay with it!’’ exclaimed Scipio, 
nearly overcome by his feelings. 
He wanted to hug the foreman; and 
lest his eyes should betray some- 
thing he narrowed them to a wicked slit, and put on the 
disguise of jocularity. ‘‘If yu’ say so I’ll stay with it till I 
come home with it.’’ 

The usually sharp-witted foreman was at a loss. 

**Sure!’’ Scipio explained. ‘‘I’ll pay the boys what 
they’re owed and take ’em into Likely and win it back off 
’em. Why, it’s the kind of plan yu’ might think of yourself.”’ 

‘* You’re cert’nly shameless,’? murmured the foreman. 
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‘* So my enemies all say,’’ retorted Scipio. Thus had he 
departed to Sunk Creek. 

And now, having done well most things he was sent to do, 
his heart was so grateful to his friend that he would conquer 
his distaste for the pen, and write a long letter without a 
single word of thanks in it—the thanks would merely be 
between every line. The truly heavy load of responsibility 
was still with him, but safe with him; that money would go 
into the hands of the men at the Flat Iron outfit to-morrow, 
and surprise them. Had he not been adroit? No one sus- 
pected he was the paymaster. Visiting Likely once for his 
mail and some supplies, he had been obliged to spend the 
night there. His prudence as to whisky and general abste- 
miousness of conduct that night might point, he feared, to the 
fact that he carried money he was ‘“‘staying with.’’ He even 
felt a certain observation to attend his movements. He 
therefore began to speak deceitfully to the company he sat 
among. Had anybody else, he inquired, been through here 
from Sunk Creek? Nobody else had, it appeared; and Scipio 
smoked for a while. 

** Well,’’ he remarked at length with a certain gloom, like 
one who speaks from an offended heart, ‘‘ a man don’t enjoy 
bein’ mistrusted. Not if there’s never been nothing to justify 
it.’’ He said no more, waiting for some one to draw the 
desired inference from this utterance. 

After a matter of some five minutes the inference was 
appreciated and he received a counter-offer, so to speak, a 
trifle too obviously aimed. ‘‘ Them hands at the Flat Iron,’’ 
said the offerer, ‘‘ has most finished their job, ain’t they?’’ 

**T don’t know about them,’’ said Scipio, keeping in the 
land of inference. ‘‘ I’ve finished mine, I know.’’ Then, 
after a proper pause and with proper bitterness, he finished: 
“Tf folks can’t trust me they can’t hire me.’’ 

It was lightly handled, and it did its work in Likely. All 
Likely gossiped-next day about how Judge Henry would not 
let Scipio handle the Flat Iron money, and how Scipio let his 
feelings be shown too plain for self-respect —all Likely, save 
one close observer. The old gentleman with the black coat 
and the white beard thought that it was odd in Scipio to 
behave so carefully during his night in town, odd and inter- 
esting to drink nothing and go to bed early in the hotel. 
‘* That kind don’t,’’ he said to himself; ‘‘ not usually when 
they're mad at their employer and goin’ to quit their job.’’ 
The old gentleman did not gossip, but grew thoughtful. One 
morning he got on his old pink mare, and took a quiet trail 
for Spitting Cat. He thought he knew the way, but lost him- 
self, and luckily met a man on the stage road who directed 
him up the old, established trail. Or rather, it was lucky that 
he lost himself, else he would have arrived before Scipio had 
unbuckled his pistol and forgotten everything in the world 
but this letter he was knee-deep in. 


“Dear friend 1 got no dictionery but if any of my spel- 
ling raises your suspicions you can borrow a dictionery at 
your end and theirby correct my statements which are other- 
wise garranteed to be strictly accurite. Hope you are well I 
am same. Have a good notion not to sine this for you will 
know my tracks without more information. Well buisniss 
first and I will try run in a little pleasure for you if my nerve 
holds out but that blot will tell you I am not myself just now. 
You said I was shameless but you are dead wrong about 
me. To think of the way you lied to those poor boys about 
the frogs has made me blush in bed after many a day when 
my own concience was at piece. I have looked after the 
new ditches I had to attend to them a whole lot they are all 
right now but they were not the young yellowleg who calls 
himself a civil engineer I guess becaus he looks at a grade 
through a machine on three sticks instead of with his naked 
eye was making trouble. He was aranging for the water 
from Crow Canyon to run up hill. We got it started the 
right way yesterday but that civil engineer does too much 
fingering with his pencil to suit me he has a whole box full of 
sums in arrithmetic. The fences are satisfactory. I was 
oblidged to turn half the cattle back the man thought I was 
one of those who do not know a cow when they see one but 
he has gone home realizing his poor judgment. And now 
that is all except I am paying off the extra hands at the Flat 
Iron outfit to-morrow or next day sure and now for pleasure 
as my hand has got limbered up wonderful and no longer 
oblidged to blast out every word with giant powder like I 
had to all around the start where you see those blots. I 
guess the words are going to get to chasing each other off 
this pen before I am through telling you something. 

“*] have noticed a thing. Be the first to tell a joke on your- 
self it deadens the blow. Well Honey Wiggin has found out 
about this so I am going to hurry up and get ahead of his 
news. Likely is the town here as you know and twenty hours 
is still the record for driving to it from the railroad but there 
is a sew trail from here to Likely by the Spitting Kitten it 
saves an hour so I am living an hour nearer the fashion than 
you told me I would be when you gave me this job. But it 
was by no means to be fashionable that I had to go over 
to Likely though it is a good place for a man who wants to 
and this cabin is not fashionable a little bit but my flour gave 
out. The last of it was eat up by Honey Wiggin who stopped 
here one night and told me about the trail by the Spitting 
Kitten witch he claimed was easy except in one place by 
what they call the Little Pasture. You come on the fence 
on the side hill up among the trees where they have been 
cut down some and Honey said follow the fence a good ways 
maybe three miles he thought but not more and you would 
see the place where the trail took off down the hill through 
the same kind of trees pretty thin growing and pines mostly 
till you would come to the edge and see the town down below 
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about half an hour more riding. Honey went over the moun- 
tain to Flat Iron and I caught up my horse and started for 
Likely. The trail was all right unless for a horse packed 
heavy and I did not hurry any for I knew I had the night to 
put in in town and I was in no haste to get there because I 
could have no enjoyment when I did on account of the 
money. I was invited a lot when I got there but though 
I have been going to bed the same day I got up for many 
weeks I was taking no risk. But that is not my point it is 
the Little Pasture I want to speak of. It got shady while I 
was following the fence which I struck all right but I did 
not mind and I was studying up something to tell any folks 
that might inquire about the money for Flat Iron for I have 
to practiss lying Iam not quick at it like you. Well sir I 
went along getting up some remarks and then picking out 
them I considered to be the most promissing but after a while 
I says to myself it must be most three miles I have come 
along this fence. But Honey Wiggin is not special close 
about distances and so I went along rejecting some of the 
remarks I had picked out and putting stronger ones in their 
place and pretty soon I knew I must have come five miles 
anyway for Japan can walk three miles an hour and I had 
looked at my watch. I made Japan lope and then I made 
him gallup and then something struck me like a flash and 
I got off him and I tied my hankerchef to the fence and me 
and Japan gallupped like we was both crazy and it was not 
twenty minnits till we came round to my hankerchef again. 
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SCIPIO LE MOYNE 


I expect the pasture is three miles round but can not say 
how many times I circled her. Istruck out for myself then 
and come to another fence and that was the one Honey meant, 
only he says now he told me to look out and not take the first 
fence. 

“* In Likely I went to bed the same day I got up and I slept 
in my pants with the money and can say I wil! be glad 
when Pe 





Here Scipio Le Moyne looked up from his letter, for the old 
gentleman stood in the door and wished him good-morning. 
It was not morning, but let that go. The old gentleman had 
taken his observations through the window behind Scipio and 
had been much pleased to notice the six-shooter among the 
blankets. He had observed everything: the pie, the letter, 
all things inside the cabin, and also that outside the cabin 
Scipio’s horse was grazing in the little field, and therefore 
not instantly serviceable. His own animal he had tied toa 
tree a little distance within the timber. 

‘* Good-morning,’’ he said. 


December 13, 1902 


Scipio’s entire inward arrangements gave a monstrous leap, 


but his outward start was very slight. ‘‘ Hello, Uncle 
Pasco!’’ said he cheerfully. ‘‘ Are yu’ lost?’’. And he sat 
in his chair quite still. 

Uncle Pasco stood blinking in his usual way. ‘‘ No,’’ he 


returned. ‘‘ Not lost. Just off trappin’. That’s what.’’ His 
voice was an old man’s, dry and chirping, and his sentences 
proceeded in short hops. He had seen Scipio’s one-quarter 
inch of movement, and he read that movement with admi- 
rable insight: it had been a quickly arrested and choked 
impulse to get to those blankets. And Scipio had done some 
reading, too. He saw Uncle Pasco’s eye measuring dis- 
tances, and he could discern no sign whatever of pistol upon 
the old gentleman. This rendered him extremely cautious, 
and his thoughts worked at a remarkable speed. Uncle Pasco 
did not have to think so quickly, for he had begun his medi- 
tations in Likely several days ago, and they were all finished 
as far as they could be up to the present juncture. Even the 
most ripened strategist must leave some moves to be deter- 
mined by the fluctuations of the battle. 

** Been off trappin’,’’ repeated Uncle Pasco. 

‘What luck?’”’ Scipio inquired. 

“‘Poor. Poor. Beaver gettin’ cleaned out of this country. 
That’s what.”’ 

‘* Better sit down and eat,’’ said Scipio. 
off and stay a while.’’ 

Uncle Pasco’s glance rested on the pie a moment, and then 
upon Scipio’s ink-covered sheets. ‘‘M—vwell,’’ he said 
doubtfully, for Scipio’s ease had now put him in doubt, ‘‘ I 
got to get back to Likely. Pie looks good. Pie like mother 
made. That’s what. MW—vell, you’re busy. Guess you 
want to write your letter.’’ 

Scipio now looked at his letter and drew inspiration from it, 
a forlorn hope of inspiration. ‘‘ Why, you don’t need to start 
for Likely so soon,’’ he remarked with a persuasive whine. 
‘* What was the use in stoppin’ at all? Eat the balance of the 
pieand take the new trail — if your packs are not loaded heavy.”’ 

‘* Spittin’ Kitten? ’’ said Uncle Pasco. 

‘*Yep,’’ said Scipio. ‘‘ Saves an hour.’’ 

** Ain’t been over it,’’ said Uncle Pasco. 

**Can’t miss it,’’ said Scipio. ‘‘ Your pack’s light?’’ 

‘““M—vwell,’’ answered Uncle Pasco doubtfully, “‘ fairly 
light.’’ 

“* Sit down,’’ said Scipio, ‘‘ and I’ll tell yu’ about the trail 
while you’re eatin’ the pie.’’” He made as if to rise and offer 
the only chair in the room to Uncle Pasco. This brought 
Uncle Pasco immediately to his side. 

“* Keep a-sittin’,’’ the old gentleman urged. 
sittin’, and draw me a map. That’s what. 
Spittin’ Kitten.”’ 

** Here,’’ began Scipio, wriggling his pen across a blank 
sheet, ‘‘ runs the Spittin’ Cat. This here cross is this cabin. 
Stream’s runnin’ this way. Understand?’’ 

‘* That’s plain,’’ said Uncle Pasco. 

“* Here,’’ and Scipio wriggled his pen at right angles to the 
first wriggle, ‘‘ comes the Spittin’ Kitten into the main creek 
right above this cabin. See? Well. Now.’’ Scipio began 
dotting lines. ‘‘ You follow the little creek up, so. Then 
you cross over to the left bank, so. And you go right up out 
of a little cafion (you can’t if your packs is heavy loaded, for 
it’s awful steep and slippery for pretty near a hundred yards) 
and you come out on top clear going —gosh! I’ve got to take 
another sheet of paper — well, now yu’ go down easy a mile 
or two and keep swinging to your right, and about here”’ 
(Scipio now sprinkled some points on the paper) ‘‘ the trees 
begin gettin’ scattery and you look out for a fence on your 
left. You follow that fence for—well, I’d not say whether 
it’s three miles or four — it’s that noo pasture the Seventy-six 
outfit calls their Little Pasture, and before yu’ come to the 
corner where there’s a gate by a gushin’ creek I don’t know 
the name of, you’ll notice the hill goin’ down to your right 
all over good grass and mighty few trees, and if it’s dark 
you’ll see the lights of the town below and the trail takes off 
right about where you’ll be standing this way’”’ (Scipio 
scratched an arrow), ‘‘ and don’t yu’ mind if it looks like a 
little-worn trail, for that’s the way it is, and yu’ can’t miss it 
on that hillside. See?’’ . 

‘‘That’s plain as day,’’ said Uncle Pasco, accepting the 
two sheets of the map and sliding them into his own pocket. 
He still stood beside Scipio, irresolutely, considering the 
lumpy appearance of Scipio’s pocket. A handkerchief with 
a bag of tobacco might produce such a bulge. 

‘* Fine day,’’ said Scipio. ‘‘ Better stay a while.”’ 

“* Good weather right along now,’’ said Uncle Pascu. 

‘‘ Time it was,’’ said Scipio, *‘ after the wettin’ the month 
of May gave us. Boys doin’ anything in town lately?’’ 

‘‘Oh, gay, gay,’’ returned Uncle Pasco. And he ran a 
pistol against Scipio’s head. ‘‘ Out with it,’’ he commanded. 
** Cough up.’’ 

It is possible, under these circumstances, to refuse to’ cough, 
and to perform instead some rapid athletics which result in a 
bullet-hole in the wall or ceiling, to be forever after pointed 
to. But the odds are so heavy that the hole will be in neither 
the wali nor the ceiling that many people of undoubted valor 
have found coughing more discreet. Scipio coughed. 

*‘Uncle Pasco,’’ said he gracefully, ‘‘ I didn’t know you 
were that artistic.’’ 


** Take your coat 


** Keep a- 
Map of the 


(Concluded on Page 19) 








I— Concerning the 
New Dynasty 


NE hundred years hence,’’ said Cecil Rhodes 

O the last time I met him, ‘“‘ when I look 

down from the sky at this little planet, I 

shall find that it has passed into the hands of a 
Hebrew financier.’’ 

It is a prophecy deserving to be classed with a 
similar confident prediction by a still more famous 
man, which has not been fulfilled. ‘‘ In a hundred 
years,’’ said Napoleon, ‘‘ the world will either be 
Republican or Cossack.’’ More than a hundred 
years have passed since Napoleon’s prophecy, and 
although both the Cossack and the Republic have extended 
their sway over a considerable portion of the area of the 
planet, the world is still far from recognizing the sovereignty 
of either, or even of both combined. 

No one, not even Mr. Rhodes himself, were he still here, 
would claim anything more for his forecast than that it 
summed up in a striking phrase the probable issue of the 
tendency of our times. The date fixed is not of the essence 
of the prophecy, and although more importance may be 
attached to the nationality of the future world-ruler, that also 
is a detail. The one essential point about the remark lies in 
its frank recognition that the sceptre of the world is passing 
from the hands of emperors, monarchs, soldiers and politi- 
cians into those of the financier. 

Money is the coming king, and the American dollar will 
be the emperor of the world. As the Egyptians had their 
dynasty of Shepherd Kings, so the whole wide world is to 
pass under the domination of Money Kings. Such, at least, 
was Mr. Rhodes’ forecast, such the suggestion which has 
inspired the present series of studies of the Money Kings of 
the Modern World. 

Money has always been to some extent the equivalent of 
power. It was long ago described as the sinews of war. 
But heretofore wealth, like the sword, has merely been the 
instrument of power in the hands of rulers. The financier, 
like the soldier for whose campaigns he has supplied the 
indispensable sinews, has been the servant of the state rather 
than its master. But just as the mayors of the palace in the 
days of the Merovingians grew tired of tolerating the preten- 
sions of their rots fainéants, and substituted their own direct 
authority for that of the sovereign, our Money Kings may ere 
long raise the old question whether the man who had the 
power without the throne or the man who merely had the 
throne without the power should be recognized as the real 
king. 

The mere possibility of such an issue to our present more 
or less confused welter of world-politics is sufficient to justify 
a much more careful and exhaustive study of the whole sub- 
ject than is possible in a series of magazine articles. But 
pending the advent of the new Gibbon who will write not 
The Decline and Fall, but The Rise and Triumph of the 
Money Power, it may not be without interest first to glance at 
the possibilities of the emergence of the new Power, and then 
to follow it up by asketch of the leading personages who may 
be regarded as the founders of the Dynasty of the Future. 


The Poet, the Preacher and the Plutocrat 


It must be frankly admitted at the outset that, if the Money 
King is to be the potentate of the future, he will not owe his 
elevation to supreme power to any intrinsic popularity which 
he enjoys with the public. The poet and the preacher have 
vied with each other in holding him up to ridicule and con- 
tempt. Shakespeare immortalized the Money King of the 
Middle Ages in Shylock—a name which, somewhat unjustly, 
has come to be the synonym for grasping greed and calculat- 
ing malice. Milton made Mammon the leader of the hosts of 
fallen spirits who 


‘* Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treasures better hid,’’ 


in order to provide the artificers of Pandemonium with build- 
ing material suited to their needs. 


“* Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell, that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane.’”’ 


Spenser exhausted the resources of his luxuriant imagina- 
tion in rendering Mammon hateful, and poet after poet, down 
to and including Tennyson, has employed his genius in repre- 
senting the acquisition of money and the making of money as 
something essentially mean and unworthy of the dignity of 
man, which they appear to believe is never more worthily 
displayed than when from 

‘* deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress ames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire.”’ 

Editor's Note —This is the first of six articles on the great modern 
financiers by Mr. Stead. The d will app in an early num- 
ber, and will deal with the rise of the Rothschilds. 
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Few have carried 


As with the poets, so with the divines. 
the dislike and distrust of wealth so far as Saint Francis, who 
regarded ‘‘ The Lady Poverty’’ as his bride; but all, even 
ecclesiastics who have amassed great fortunes, have echoed 
the apostolic dictum that ‘‘ the love of money is the root of all 


evil.’”” What the combined forces of religion and poetry 
might have failed to accomplish was achieved by their allies, 
aristocratic caste and military pride. 
soldier alike despised the trader. ‘‘ The Jew to the Ghetto”’ 
summed up the verdict of Medieval Europe upon the finan- 
ciers of their times. 

It was only in a democratic age that the Money King could 
have founded his new dynasty. For, unlikeall other systems 
by which men exercise authority over their fellows, the money 
power is the most universally divisible. Only one man can 
siton athrone. Hereditary aristocrats are in their essence 
exclusive. Priesthoods cannot share their sacerdotal prerog- 
atives with their congregations, but money power is capable 
of distribution almost ad infinitum. ‘‘ Whoso has sixpence,’’ 
said Carlyle in a famous passage in ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,’’ ‘‘ is 
sovereign (tothe length of sixpence) over all men; commands 
cooks to feed him, philosophers to teach him, kings to mount 
guard over him—to the length of sixpence.’’ 

The Political Economist may be regarded as the John the 
Baptist of the Money King. Adam Smith led the way and 
great was the multitude of those who followed after. Burke, 
who had a sovereign scorn for “‘ sophisters and economists,’’ 
was courageous enough to indorse their main contention 
when he said: 

‘The love of lucre, though sometimes carried to a ridicu- 
lous and sometimes to a vicious excess, is the grand cause of 
prosperity to all states. In this natural, this reasonable, this 
powerful, this prolific principle, it is for the states- 
man to employ it as he finds it with all its concomitant 
excellencies, with all its imperfections, on its head.’’ 

Since his day the making of money has gradually assumed 
a higher place in the estimation of mankind. From being 
regarded as the lowest and most sordid of occupations, it has 
been exalted to the first place among the pursuits of honorable 
men. Fifty years ago Tennyson gnashed his teeth over the 
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thought that, in England, commerce was all in all, 
and that “‘ Britain’s one sole god was a million- 
aire.’’ Nowadays it is not in England alone 
or even exclusively that millionaire worship pre- 
vails. Since Aaron set up the Golden Calf in 
the wilderness of Sinai for the Chosen People 
to worship, the cult of Gold has never been so 
universal as it is to-day. In former days it was 
scouted as sinful, and described by all manner 
of disparaging epithets. Now avarice and covet- 
, ousness have disappeared from the catalogue of 
deadly sins. Disguised as thrift and business capacity, they 
have become the idols of the market-place, and in our demo- 
cratic age we are witnessing the evolution of a triumphant 
plutocracy, which every day tends more and more to place 
self under the absolute control of its supreme autocrat. 

The ambition to acquire wealth, as Max Nordau recently 
pointed out, is no longer sordid. ‘‘ Todespise money is very 
foolish, as it means to despise force, and force is the essence 
of the universe. Money in itself is nothing, and means noth- 
ing. It is amere symbol. It isthe conventional representa- 
tion of the whole of civilization.’’ But it is hardly necessary 
to quote apologies for money-making. The Money Kings of 
the Modern World in one respect bear a close resemblance to 
their predecessors. They will never lack the incense of flat- 
tery from their courtiers. Already the new dynasty is being 
claimed in terms that, if well founded, would almost justify 
a claim for a new Right Divine for the Coming Kings of the 
World. 


The Universal Domain of the New Dynasty 


Disregarding the extravagancies of interested eulogists, it is 
profitable to inquire what are likely to be the characteristics 
of the new yoke that is being fitted upon the necks of the 
human race. It is not difficult to discern the first and most 
salient characteristic which differentiates the new dynasty 
from all those which preceded it. Every ruler who has hith- 
erto borne sway in the world has based his throne upon land. 
Whether they were soldiers who used the earth as an arena 
for battlefields, or statesmen who regarded it as a taxable 
area, or monarchs who saw in it the foundation of their throne, 
all previous dynasties were seated on land, on solid earth. 
They were, therefore, no matter how far they might extend 
their authority over other regions, essentially local and 
national. There has never been a dynasty whose throne was 
based upon the sea. Britain, the Imperial Venice of the 
Nineteenth Century, whose canals were oceans and whose 
streets were continents, came nearest to the realization of a 
sea-power. But there is no power more distinctively insular, 
so passionately national. British policy all over the world is 
exclusively controlled by the inhabitants of the two small 
islands in which her empire was cradled. 

In this respect the dynasty of Money Kings will be a new 
thing in human history. It marks a distinct advance upon 
all previous dynasties, in that it is not tethered to terra firma. 
It is universal, cosmopolitan and catholic. It knows no 
frontiers. It is hampered by no geographical limitations. 
Money, like water, is a circulating medium, which every- 
where tends to find its own level. No matter how parochial 
may be the field in which the financier begins to operate, he 
will sooner or later find it impossible to confine himself within 
the parish boundary. As all the rivers flow into the sea, and 
all the seas form part of the world-ocean, so every business, 
no matter how small and secluded it may be, feels the impact 
of forces operating at the other side of the world. Gibbon’s 
classic instance of how the victories of Tamerlane in 
Central Asia raised the price of herrings in London market 
illustrated the truth of this general law centuries before 
electricity and steam had made of all mankind next-deor 
neighbors. 

‘*What,’’ asked Mr. Vanderlip of M. Witte, ‘‘is the 
cause of the industrial depression in Russia?’’ 

‘* Because,’’ replied the great Russian statesman-financier — 
in effect although not in exact terms—‘‘ because of England’s 
war against the Boer Republics in South Afvica.’’ 

Atyphoon in the China seas will ruin a grocer in Man- 
chester, or a drought in Australia make the fortune of a grazier 
in the Highlands. For we are all members one of another, 
and when one member suffers all the other members suffer 
with it. Thus by necessity, from the very nature of the 
foundations of its throne, the new dynasty must be interna- 
tional, and, like John Wesley, take the whole world for its 
parish. 

From this it follows that, despite all appearances to the con- 
trary, the influence of the new dynasty must in the long run 
tell in favor of peace. Commerce, it must be admitted, has 
not by any means justified the dithyrambic invocations of the 
poets who saw in her the white-winged harbinger of universal 
peace. Many recent wars have-been waged on the plea of the 
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necessity for securing markets. To fight for markets, said 
Sir E. Clarke is to murder for gain. The rivalry of the 
nations in their struggle for the trade of the world is one of 
the constant perils which threaten the peace and tranquillity 
of mankind. Nevertheless this is but a phase. The Money 
King may in the present stage of evolution follow the example 
of other monarchs and employ the sword to advance his ambi- 
tions, but his real interest will permanently press him in the 
other direction. 

War is at present, and for the present, good for the business 
of sections of the community. But war is never advantageous 
to the whole body politic. The conversion of possible con- 
sumers of manufactured goods into mere carrion is never to 
the interest of the world’s business, whatever local and tem- 
porary stimulus it may give to the holders of army contracts 
or the makers of firearms. The wider the area over which 
the new dynasty establishes its authority, the more steady and 
potent will be the appeal which peace will make to its self- 
interest. As the area tends constantly to widen, the hope 
steadily increases of terminating the present armed anarchy 
of the world by the creation of some rational states system in 
which disputes will be adjudicated by a tribunal which, like 
the Supreme Court of the United States, will have behind it 
the whole forces of the federated nations. 

At present the Money King is but partly conscious of the work 
in which he is engaged. Like the earthworm which fertilizes 
and cultivates the earth while thinking of nothing else but 
eating his dinner, so our Money Kings are steadily bringing 
about a world-wide revolution while merely intent upon earn- 
ing dividends. The clink of the almighty dollar is a curious 
echo of the angelic anthem at Bethlehem, but the good news 
of great joy seems likely to find itself more effectively 
translated into fact by the bourses than by the Bibles of 
Christendom. Mammon may be, as Milton said, “‘ the least 
erected spirit that fell from Heaven,’’ but it was with true 
inspiration that the poet made Mammon plead for peace in 
the Councils of Hell. 

‘* All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils with regard 
Of whai we are and were, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war. Ye have what I advise.’’ 


To this it may be objected that it was the pressure of 
Mammon in the shape of Egyptian bondholders which drove 
England into the war on Egypt, that the last war in South 
Africa was due to financial pressure, and that the great dan- 
ger which at present threatens the peace of the world is the 
desire of the concessionaires to exploit the Chinese market. 
That is alitrue. It is also true that the great financiers have 
often facilitated war by the readiness with which they lent 
money to Governments which otherwise could not have pros- 
ecuted even a single campaign. Fifty years ago Cobden 
denounced, but denounced in vain, as a moralist and an 
economist, the practice of lending money to foreign Powers 
to be expended on armaments, which would immediately 
entail a similar expenditure upon our own Government. The 
investor in foreign bonds is blind to those considerations, but 
after a time the very stake he has in the foreign country oper- 
ates in the direction of peace. The holders of Turkish bonds 
in 1875-8, although smarting from the non-payment of their 
interest, passionately opposed Mr. Gladstone’s demand for 
the coercion of the Sultan in the cause of Bulgarian inde- 
pendence. 

The fact that the French have invested nearly three 
hundred million dollars in Egyptian securities is at this 
moment the most effective check upon the raising of the 
Egyptian question to disturb the peace of Europe. If England 
had invested more of her savings in Russian bonds there 
would have been much less of the Russophobia which contin- 
ually imperils the peace of Asia. 

The fact that France has invested no less a sum than 
£1,200,000,000 in foreign lands undoubtedly steadies French 
policy.* 





* The following figures extracted from the return issued by the French 
pores Office may be appropriately prefaced by the remark with which 
the official reporter concludes his introduction to his statutes: ‘Ata 
time when economic questions govern the policy of nations, the French 
financial group remains one of the great means of action of France in 
the world.”” ‘The figures are approximate only, but they illustrate none 
the less forcibly the extent to which capital tends to become interna- 
tional. The figures quoted are rendered in millions of dollars, reckon- 
ing five francs to the dollar and ignoring fractions: 


FRENCH INVESTMENTS IN I901 IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Million Dollars Million Dollars 

Russia (in Europe) . 1245 Turkey Mee 
Russia (in Asia) . 12 OS re 

— 1257 Sao 
SN i. ee Es 597 Argentine . . . 185 
Austria-Hungary . 570 Portugal. . . . 180 
Great Britain. . . . 200 Ss. «> 0. «, a 
British Africa. . . . 318 Cees cs. « Oe 
SOS See 28 United States . . 120 
Newfoundland .. . 4 Belgium. . . . 120 
British West Indies. 2 aa 
British Asia... . 4 

j a 5 

Switzerland ... . 9g! Went 65 oa oe. 
Roumania. ... . 87 Big’ co) «ee 
Mexico .. . oe Uruguay. . os ree 
a Momaco. .-.+ .» # 
OS ee er Demme’... ... t.. - 
RRC emeea oc 6s ss ee 
Holland. ..... §0 Peru. . SOS ect hae 
OS ee NS 
MP Ane 6 sae 45 etc., etc. 


The total amount of French capital invested abroad is estimated at 
six thousand million doliars. 
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The amount of British money invested abroad and in the 
Colonies yields, according to the Income Tax returns, a net 
income to British investors of from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars a year, representing a capital of 
about as much as that of French investments abroad. The 
individual investor is, however, not always able to bring any 
direct pressure to bear upon those in whose hands lie the issues 
of peace or war. As Burke said of property in general, so it 
may be said of property in foreign funds: ‘‘ That power goes 
with property is not universally true, and the idea that the 
operation of it is certain and invariable may mislead us very 
fatally.’’ When property is centralized in the hands of a few 
Money Kings, its power will be irresistible. 

That the dynasty of Money Kings will make for peace may 
be assumed with hope, if not with confidence. ,That it will 
make for liberty is much more doubtful. If the Money King 
dislikes foreign war, he simply detests revulutions. But it is 
by revolutions that nations win their liberties. The great 
French Revolution might have been staved off if a Pierpont 
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Morgan or a Rockefeller had been able to choke the deficit 
and restore order to the finances of the Bourbons. One of the 
chief disposing causes of the Revolution of 1848 which shook 
half the thrones in Europe and established the second French 
Republic was a financial crisis which the modern Money 
King, had he then existed, would have found means to avert. 
But a still more pertinent illustration is afforded us in the 
origin of the American Republic. How was it that the Union 
came into existence? Let Daniel Webster reply: ‘‘ That 
Union was reached only by the discipline of our virtues in the 
severe school of adversity. It had its origin in the necessities 
of disordered finance, prostrate commerce and ruined credit.”’ 

But enough of this preliminary speculation ix generalibus. 
In the subsequent articles I shall pass in review some of the 
more notable Money Kings of our time, beginning with the 
Rothschilds, who may be said to have inaugurated the dynasty 
in Europe by founding a family which for nearly a century 
was one of the leading factors in the political and industrial 
development of the Continent. 
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URAWN BY JAMES PRESTON 


By David Graham Phillips 


ESS than a year after the Constitution was adopted by the 
z tardiest of the original thirteen States— Rhode Island — 
the first Territory, Vermont, was admitted. And as the 
nation has rapidly expanded in territory and in population, 
only once—from the admission of Colorado in 1876 to the 
admission of North Dakota in 1889—has so long a period as 
ten years elapsed without one or more new stars being added 
to the galaxy on the flag. There are now forty-five States; 
and only three Territories that hope to be admitted remain 
within the great continuous ocean-to-ocean domain of the 
United States. These three Territories— Oklahoma, Arizona 
and New Mexico—are clamoring for admission and the pres- 
ent session of Congress will pass upon their fate. 

Until 1864 no Territory was admitted to the Union that was 
not obviously entitled to admission, that was not clearly able 
to bear the responsibilities of Statehood, that did not unques- 
tionably have the right to its privileges. There had been 
partisan clamor over several admissions, but it was either 
disingenuous or wildly prejudiced. Since 1864, however, 
there have been several admissions that have not only cheap- 
ened the dignity of Statehood but have brought about 
conditions which in easily conceivable circumstances might 
constitute a peril. _ And there has suddenly burst out a new 
and fiercer fever of expansion. While this may change from 
a silly imitation of Great Britain’s policy of pernicious land- 
grabbing all over the earth, it is hardly likely to die out; is 
more likely to take the form of a sane and consistent policy of 
acquiring lands adjacent or nearly adjacent, and so not a source 
of weakness. The combination of carelessness as to the dig- 
nities and responsibilities of Statehood with eagerness toannex 
new lands is certainly not attractive to any one who has ever 
thought on what makes a nation strong and great. 

Curiously enough, Senator Beveridge, of Indiana — the most 
ardent of the new expansionists, to put it mildly — is the first 
of our public men seriously to make the effort to restore old 
ideals of Statehood and to close the door against haphazard, 
reckless admissions of unknown and doubtful Territories to a 
full share in the government of the nation. 

When the bills for admitting Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Arizona were referred to his committee—he is chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Territories—at the last session 
of Congress, he took a course which caused a great deal of 


irritation to the backers of the bills and a great deal of 
wonderment to the ordinary run of easy-going politicians at 
Washington. Instead of promptly reporting the bills with 
the recommendation that they be passed, he insisted upon an 
investigation. Let us see, said the young Senator, whether 
these Territories are fit for Statehood, whether they have pres- 
ent capacity and potentiality for the future. 

The backers of Arizona and New Mexico— notably Senator 
Quay, boss of Pennsylvania, and his good friend and ally, 
Senator Platt, boss of New York State, were highly indignant. 
They pointed to the mass of documents that had been sent to 
committee with the bills—the ex-parte statements of the pol- 
iticians and ‘‘ leading citizens ’’ of the interested Territories. 
Are not these sufficient proofs that the applicants are mighty, 
self-governing commonwealths, eminently fitted for State- 
hood? said they. Senator Beveridge didn’t think so, and he 
induced the Senate to agree with him after a desperate battle. 
So for the first time—and most opportune it is—we have 
the spectacle of a Congressional committee going in person to 
the Territory applying for Statehood, to examine on the very 
ground whether it is fit or unfit. Its report on the three 
Territories which it has studied exhaustively has been drawn 
up by Senator Beveridge with the assistance of Senators 
Dillingham, of Vermont, Burnham, of New Hampshire, 
Nelson, of Minnesota, Bate, of Tennessee, and Heitfeld, of 
idaho, and will be under discussion by the Senate. The 
attitudes of the friends of the three Territories make it pretty 
clear at this writing what that report will be. Oklahoma’s 
friends courted investigation; Senator Quay, Arizona’s, and 
especially New Mexico’s, friend, opposed it. 

So far as Oklahoma is concerned, there seems to be no 
reason for withholding Statehood. It was the last of the Ter- 
ritories to be organized— 1890— but its fertile soil,was at 
once overrun with a characteristically American agricultural 
population. It now has more than 400,000 people who have 
gone there /o sfay. Towns and villages have sprung up, 
manufactories are under way. The newspaper, the school 
and the church are everywhere; and the Legislature has 
enacted laws that indicate a conservative and civilized com- 
munity. Should it pe admitted, it would be seventh or eighth 
from the smallest State in population and about as populous 
as Oregon. But what of Arizona and New Mexico? 











It is difficult to see how the proposition to admit them to 
Statehood is seriously advanced. Arizona is an empire —in 
area; so is New Mexico. But so far as we can now judge 
they will be chiefly noted for area for years to come. The 
two together are territorially as great as France or Germany 
or Austria. Italy is smaller than either. But in their vast 
deserts are found few human beings— 123,000 in the 113,000 
square miles of Arizona; 195,000 in the 122,000 square miles 
of New Mexico. There are wards in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago that contain more people; there are rural 
counties in many great States that contain more. 

But the population must be looked at to be appreciated. 
It consists for the most part of Indians, Mexicans and half- 
breeds. They are dirty; they are lazy; they are ignorant; 
they are retrogressive; they are so isolated that improving 
forces cannot readily be applied. They do not speak the 
English language. In New Mexico laws must be published 
in Spanish as well as in English, and the ‘‘ gentlemen of the 
jury’? have to communicate with each other by means of an 
interpreter! And, of course, this mass of heterogeneity is 
under the domination of the shrewd Ameriean minority. At 
the last election of which official figures are at hand—the 
election of 1900—only 16,000 citizens of Arizona went to the 
polls and only 39,000 citizens of New Mexico. Either would 
be a respectable figure for the vote of one assembly district 
in New York City. 

Nor is the prospect for an imperial population in these 
Territories of imperial size and scenery bright. In new 
Mexico there are under cultivation less than 300,000 acres of 
the Territory’s total of 78,428,800 acres; Arizona has an area 
of 72,792,320 acres, of which less than 200,000 are under cul- 
tivation. And these Territories were settled by the Spaniards 
before the English landed on the New England coast. 

The reason for this state of afiairs is not far toseek. You 
look at the tables of public lands that have not yet been 
claimed —although almost all the land that is fit for anything 
has been taken up. You find that of these unappropriated 
public lands Arizona has 48,771,054 acres and New Mexico 
has 55,589,124—that is, two-thirds of each State is practi- 
cally worthless land. And 37,000,000 acres in Arizona and 
14,000,000 in New Mexico have not even been surveyed! 
In Oklahoma, on the other hand, all the public land has been 
surveyed and all but 4,000,000 acres have been taken up by 
settlers or by railways or for State purposes. 

The fact is that Arizona and New Mexico are largely 
deserts. The only hope of these imperial desert domains is 
in the irrigation plan which President Roosevelt is urging 
upon Congress so earnestly and with so much public spirit. 
If that plan is adopted, Arizona and New Mexico may 
invite agricultural populations. But though there is ‘‘ much 
virtue in anif,’’ there is also much vice. And no State should 
be admitted to the Union, admitted to power in the electoral 
college, admitted to an equal vote in the Senate with all other 
States, on a mere ‘“‘if.’’ New Mexico and Arizona are 
patently still in that condition where they are better off with 
the local self-government and guidance from Washington 
which they now have. We ought still to guide them; they 
ought not to be admitted to the power of guiding us. 

In 1860 Nevada—a vast area of seventy and a quarter mil- 
lion land acres, of 110,679 square miles, more than double 
the size of New York or Pennsylvania—had 6000 inhabit- 
auts. Gold and silver were discovered here, and immigra- 





tion rapidly pushed the population up to nearly 60,000. 
Then it was found that such treasures as the State possessed 
were too tightly locked in the rocks or were too far from 
water and food. 


The population began to decline. To-day 
Nevada has fewer 
people than it had in 
1870. No rain, no 
vegetation, no availa- 
ble wealth, and 
Nevada is going 
down, down. It casts 
about 10,000 votes 
altogether, but— it 
sends two Senators to 
the United States 
Senate, just as New 
York or Ohio does. 


And it casts. three 
electoral votes— 
enough to have 


of 1876! 


an aid to the nation. 


toral votes. 


the past. 


changed the 
result in the Presidential election 


There is no way of undoing the 
past, of returning mining camps 
and sheep ranges to the territorial 
state, there to wait until they are 
But there 
is no excuse for adding to them 
two more such States, four more 
such Senators, six more such elec- 


There has been a great deal of 
excuse for our happy-go-lucky way 
of taking on problems racial, in- 
dustrial, international-political, in 
Nor has our ‘‘ Oh, we'll 
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muddle through somehow ’’ theory been so perilous as many 
of our overanxious patriots have fancied. Good common- 
sense and appreciation that there’s nothing like establishing 
precedents for the breaking of precedents which no longer 
suit changed conditions have carried us on comfortably and 
cheerfully —except for sundry costly wars and divers disas- 
trous and wholly unnecessary panics. But those merry, 
childhood days are rapidly passing. We are getting a huge 
population, and it isn’t educating so rapidly or so thoroughly 
as the more complex needs of our democracy demand. And 
we are going to see stern days when we can’t afford to have 
too many States with un-American populations, or too many 
Senators representing Jack rabbits, deserts and illiterates, or 
too many electoral votes that can be easily turned by dema- 
goguery or dollars. So, this is the very time to call a halt, 
tosay: ‘‘No! A Territory shall not become a sovereign State 
until it is fit in its present and reasonably secure in its future. 
We will not have in our Union, to outvote Americans in the 
Senate and in the electoral college, any more serfs of mil- 
lionaire mining-kings, any more adobe-dwelling peons, any 
more uncivilized Indians—or any Kanakas, Malays, Carib- 
bean half-breeds. America for the oppressed and the aspiring 
of the whole world. But the guidance of America, socially, 
industrially, morally, for Americans and those capable of 
becoming Americans! ’’ 

As for Arizona and New Mexico— first, irrigation; then, 
population; and then, and not until then, Statehood. 
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The Art of Reading Aloud 


By WILLIAM MATHEWS 


or lady than the ability to read aloud well, and yet 

what accomplishment is more rare?  Indistinct 
utterances, singsong, monotonous whines, drones, nasai 
twangs, guttural notes, stammerings, tricks of raising the 
voice at the beginning of every line and dropping it into an 
inaudible whisper at the close—these, and other vices of 
elocution, are almost universal. Even men of high and varied 
culture are not free from them. Henry Taylor, the author 
of Philip Van Artevelde, in one of his recently published 
letters, states that he was one day pointing out to the 
eminent philosopher and scholar, Doctor Whewell, one of 
the most sublime and majestic passages he (the poet) knew 
of in prose —a passage in one of Bacon’s prefaces—and asked 
him to read it aloud: ‘‘I was astonished to find that he 
read it as the town-crier might have read it. It could not 
be that he was insensible to the grace and beauty of the 
language. I believe he was no more insensible to it than I 
am to the beauty of a Raphael or a Perugino; but he was 
no more able to produce it in utterance than I am to paint a 
St. Cecilia or an Incendio del Borgio.’’ 

So insensible, generally, are speakers and readers alike 
of their faults, that a public man, who had a shocking drawl, 
once said of himself: ‘‘I used to dra-wl my wo-rds, but I 
bro-ke myself of it.’’ 


Wer: finer accomplishment is there for a gentleman 


The Benefits and the Requisites 


It is not strange that De Quincey should profess himself 
proud of his skill in reading aloud, ‘‘ because he had observed 
that the accomplishment was so rare.’’ It is an art which 
testifies strongly to the culture of him who is proficient in 
it; which requires no costly instruments or accessories; and 
which finds a place for its exercise not only in the pulpit, at 
the bar and in the lecture-room, but by the social hearth, in 
‘‘the pleached bower where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, 
forbid the sun to enter,’’ in the communings of love, and 
beside the sick-bed and the chair of reclining age. Besides 
this, the exercise of the voice in reading is one of the most 
healthful of gymnastics. In strengthening the vocal organs 
one strengthens his whole bodily organism. He expands 
the chest, increases the breathing-power of the lungs, oxygen- 
ates the blood, and increases the stock of vital energy. 
And then how easily attainable, comparatively speaking, 


reading 





distinguished for the excellence 
of their recitation. 
says of Tennyson that “‘ as to his 
he is a deep-mouthed 
hound, and the sound of it is very 
grand,’’ though more of articula- 
tion was wanted to give the conso- 
nantal effects of the rhythm. Nat 
Lee read his own dramatic verse 
with such pathos that, according 
to Colley Cibber, while he was 
reading to an actor at a rehearsal, 
the latter 
admiration threw down his part, 
saying: ‘‘ Unless I wereabletoplay 
it as well as you read it, to what 
purpose should I undertake it?’’ 


is the art in question! A good voice, a good understanding, 
and sensibility —these are the only qualifications it- exacts. 
Possessing these, any person may become an attractive reader, 
though his greater or less mastery of the art will, of course, 
depend upon the strength of his understanding, the quickness 
and depth of his sensibility or his appreciation of the ten- 
der, the beautiful and the grand, the quality of his voice, 
and the care and skill with which it is trained. 

The first and most important thing requisite to good read- 
ing is a thorough comprehension of the author’s meaning. 
Unless one fully apprehends his sentiment and intention, 
neither right tones, cadence nor emphasis will be possible. 
In the intercourse of society, men leave a great deal of their 
meaning to be hinted and supplied by the tones of the voice, 
and by expressive looks and gestures. When, therefore, one 
has only the cold and inanimate ‘words before him, he 
requires oftentimes for their adequate comprehension not 
only a knowledge of their ordinary import, but a lively 
imagination to bring vividly before the mind the circumstances 
under which they were uttered. Ordinarily, the main thing 
requisite to make one’s reading effective is to read naturally, 
just as if he were really speaking under the circumstances 
and with the feelings which the author describes. One of the 
chief dangers to be avoided is a guttural or nasal enunciation, 
and every word should be distinctly, but not pedantically, 
pronounced. Take care of the consonants in articulation, 
for they are the bones of speech; but take no less care of the 
vowels, for they are its flesh and blood, without which it is 
void of beauty and of life. While, as we have said, sensi- 
bility is needful, it must be under control; an excess of it will 
be fatal to good utterance. Persons who are apt to be pro- 
foundly affected by what they read have a valuable gift, but 
they must keep a strict rein upon their emotions. The great 
actor, Talma, relates that he was once playing with a charm- 
ing actress, who, in a pathetic passage, overcame his self- 
With the quick instinct of an arfiste she saw 
“* Take care, 


possession. 
the mischief she was doing, and whispered: 
Talma; you are becoming agitated! ’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ adds the actor, ‘‘she was right. From emotion 
springs confusion; the voice resists, the memory fails, the 
gesture becomes false, the effect is destroyed. 

It seems needless to insist upon the importance of right 
emphasis; yet how often is it set at defiance, as, for example, 
in the reading of Romans viii, 34: ‘‘Christ .. that is 
risen again.’’ 

Even such a master of elocution as David Garrick some- 
times mistook the emphatic words in a sentence. A well- 
known line of Hamlet he read: ‘‘I will speak daggers to 
her, but use zove.’’ Sheridan, the author of Lectures on the 
Art of Reading, once discussed, with Johnson and Garrick, 
the proper manner of reading the Ninth Commandment, and 
all three failed to emphasize the right words. 


”» 


How to Read Poetry 


One can hardly think of a keener mental torture inflicted 
on a poet than to be compelled to listen while his own verses 
are murdered by a tasteless reader; and yet poets them- 
selves, in spite of their fine taste, have sometimes read badly. 
Poor, blundering Goldsmith once asserted the superiority of 
their elocution to that of other men, and, being requested to 
give a practical illustration of his remark, repeated a stanza 
so wretchedly that he was laughed at by all who heard 
him. The poet Thomson also read miserably, and once 
so provoked Doddington by his odd utterance that the 
latter snatched the paper from 
that he did not under- 
stand his own verses. 
Both Doctor Johnson 
and Mrs. Siddons 
failed as readers; the 
former was violent and 
monotonous ; the latter 
missed the stage lamps 
and the panoply of 
representation. On 
the other hand, Virgil, 
Racine, Boileau, 
Doctor Wolcott and 
Sir Walter Scott are 
said to have been 


his hands, telling him 


Henry Taylor 


in the warmth of his 
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By Charles Battell Loomis 


AUTHOR OF THE DECEPTION OF MARTHA TUCKHER 


S I LOOK back to that day, not two weeks since, it seems 

A impossible that any of the ensuing incidents could have 

taken place, but when I see that there are four seats at 

table where there used to be five I am compelled to believe 
that it is not a dream. 

It is all so like a romance that I believe others will be 
interested in it. Mrs. Docey says that I am lacking in reserve, 
that I should not invite the world to share in family secrets, 
but I say better for me to tell the story than to have it come 
out in some sensational sheet with names spelled wrong, 
incidents distorted, and a general air of commonplace vulgar- 
ity spread over the whole affair. 

Well, to begin. Some two weeks ago I left my office in 
New York and took the train for the place in the country 
where my family are summering. Perhaps at this point I 
should say that my family consists of Mrs. Docey, or did con- 
sist, of Mrs. Docey, Miss Irene Docey and Miss Anna Docey. 

I left New York and after two or three hours in the cars I 
arrived at Barkinton, the station that lies nearest to our sum- 
mer place. Hitched near the depot I found a horse and wagon 
awaiting me. It belongs to one of my neighbors up at Hillton. 
He goes down the road on Saturdays to spend Sunday with 
his family at ‘‘the shore,’’ and he leaves his horse for me to 
take back. It is a sort of Box and Cox arrangement. I go 
down on the early Monday morning train, leaving the animal 
hitched as before. My neighbor comes up soon after and 
drives home. Thus livery hire is saved and it becomes 
possible for him to show his neighborly qualities every week. 
In the winter he and his wife generally spend a week at our 
New York house and then—we pay for the horse. 

Sometimes my wife or one of my daughters comes down to 
do a little shopping and goes back with me, but on this partic- 
ular occasion the horse was quite alone. I climbed into the 
Concord wagon and had driven a mile on my way when I saw 
ahead of me a well-put-up man of about thirty years of age. 
These details of course came to me afterward, but I give them 
first. He was good looking and had acquired that ease of 
manner that comes to those who are accustomed to have their 
own way inallthings. Ihave 
no such ease of manner, alas 
the day. 

The pedestrian looked over 
his shoulder at me and stopped 
and waited for me to come 
abreast of him. Now it hap- 
pened that just before I met 
him my horse had gone lame, 
and I was of two minds as to 
whether or no I ought to get 
out and walk to relieve the 
beast of some of his burden. 
I am not used to horses and I 
may be unduly sensitive and 
overmerciful, but I know that 
if I were lame I should not 
feel like pulling a man three 
miles up-hill through dusty 
roads, and I never seem to 
realize that a horse is stronger 
than I. However, I had seri- 
ously thought of getting out at 
the next pitch of hill, and con- 
gratulated myself on having 
forgotten to get a hundred of 
feed for my neighbor. 

When I saw the man stop I 
knew that I must refuse hima 
ride, and [| went over in my 
mind various ways of couching 
my refusal — for in the country 
to refuse a man a lift is to pro- 
claim yourself too mean to live. 

My horse limped on, and as 
I came up to the stranger he 
turned and said, ‘‘ How do, 
Summer Resident? You’re 
just in time. I was begin- 
ning to think the cars never 
ran on this road.’’ 

Surely a breezy salutation and one that made my seeming 
churlishness hard to carry off successfully. But before I could 
get out and tell him of my horse’s lameness he had jumped 
into the wagon with an agility a little out of the common, and 
I found myself traveling along with a two-hundred-pound 
passenger — which was twice as bad as a bag of meal. 

“I’m sorry ——’’ I began. 

‘*Sorry?’’ said he, taking the words out of my mouth. 
““ Sorry for anything on a day like this when earth and air and 





— 1 COULD NOT MISTAKE HER MEANING, 
MUCH AS I SHOULD HAVE LIKED TO 


sky are uniting in a trio whose harmony is ravishingly 
sweet? This is no day to be sorry, Summer Resident. 
What sin is it that makes you sorry?’’ 

Now I leave it to anybody if this semi-poetic, wholly 
flippant way of talking was proper toward a man who 
will soon see fifty? My dignity was offended, but I can 
never make a man understand when my dignity has 
received a stab. He always seems to think it cause for 
laughter, and I saw that I could not be dignified with 
this obtrusive but genial man. So I plopped the words 
out quick: ‘‘ My horse has gone lame and I was going to 
get out at the beginning of this hill.’’ 

‘Oh, that’s what you were sorry for?’’ said he with 
an unctious laugh. ‘‘ Sorry that my coming would pre- 
vent your doing it? Now, my dear Mister Man, you 
simply must not treat me as company. You have given 
me a lift, following a law of the country road, but you 
must not feel called upon to stay and amuse me. Take 
your little constitutional up the hill and I will drive 
slowly, and when we have reached the level you must 
get in again, because it is on the level road that we get in 
our best licks in this hill country.’’ 

He stopped—and I actually got out. Well, it was as much 
on account of the horse as anything. It would have been 
cruel to make him pull three hundred and ten pounds up-hill, 
and my new-found friend was evidently in no mind to alight. 

‘‘I’m getting out,”’ said I with just a vestige of dignity, 
‘* because I think the horse has too heavy a load.’’ 

‘“The act does you credit,’’ said the stranger with an 
approving smile. ‘‘ What is your name, anyhow? I hate 
Mister Man and Summer Resident.’’ 

‘My name is Docey,”’ said I. 

‘* From the same root as docile, or I'll eat my hat,’’ said he. 
‘* You are just the man who wou/d be merciful to his beast. 
I wish I were half as merciful. Now that you speak of it I 
believe that the horse zs limping and I guess it is because he 
has a stone in his foot. You just lift his forefoot and see.’’ 

Now I hate to touch a horse, having been born and brought 
up in the city, but there was 
something in this man that 
compelled me to lay aside fear, 
and I lifted the horse’s foot, 
and, sure enough, there lay a 
stone firmly embedded be- 
tween the shoe and that little 
hillock that lies in the centre 
of the hoof. I got the stone 
out, but not before the horse 
had stepped on me and given 
me a_ painful bruise that 
brought the tears to my eyes. 

“What, crying, a day like 
this?’’ said my Young Man of 
the Sea. ‘‘ What’s personal 
pain, man, to the thought that 
you have relieved the horse? 
Now climb in and we will 
make the old fellow show his 
metal.’”’ 

I attempted to climb in cn 
the right side, the better to 
drive, but he said, ‘‘ No, get 
in on the left. You must allow 
me to relieve you of any work 
until we reach your home. I 
haven’t driven in weeks and 
this is just the day to get good 
work out of the good animal.”’ 

I got into that carriage 
feeling that the stranger was 
actually kind to allow me the 
privilege. Not once had I 
thought that he would whip up 
and drive away with horse and 
wagon. I read him for what 
he was then and nothing that 
has happened since has made 
me change my opinion. He 
was a masterful man and I am 
not. Perhaps in me he saw one on whom he could play. 
Perhaps if he had been masterful without humor he would not 
have done what he did, but it was a zestful day and he was 
playing cat to my mouse and enjoying it. 

I sat down, he applied the whip, and the horse leaped for- 
ward at a pace that neither my neighbor nor myself had ever 
suspected was within his ability. 

I was now able to study my carriage mate and I marked 
him for a man who, if shipwrecked on an uninhabited island in 











the South Pacific, 
would be king of 
that island in six 
months. He had 
gray-green eyes, a 
vigorous chin, and a 
mouth whose grim- 
ness was softened by 
a humorous curve at 
the tail of his lips. 
A large, straight 
nose and a generous 
ear showed him to be anything but a mean man, and his talk 
gave evidence to some cultivation wrapped up in a large 
anount of slang and flippancy that often annoyed me. 

‘*My name is Tolmach,”’ said he, although I had not asked 
him. ‘‘ Jack Tolmach. J believe I am descended from the 
Tollemache-Tollemaches of England, but I don’t care a rap. 
They couldn’t wag me if we met. I’m a wagger from the 
word go. I can’t and I won’t play second fiddle to any one.”’ 
Here he broke off at a tangent to say, ‘‘ Why, /his is no plug. 
When I saw you coming I said he wasa plug. Pardon my 
freedom, but you supplied the plug quality. A horse is not 
so much what his component parts are as he is what gets to 
him through the reins. You’re an easy-going, good-hearted 
foddy-doddy. No offense; I’m just explaining why the horse 
is going his fastest now. The reins are telegraph wires and 
you, the driver, send messages to the horse. You say, ‘ Old- 
horse -You-are-lame-and-not-strong - Take-your-time-Answer.’ 
And ‘ Old Horse’ answers by drooping his head and ambling. 
I step into the telegraph office and I say, ‘ J/y-horse-Git-up- 
and-git-No-answer-required-No-back-talk-of-any-kind.’ And 
he goes.’’ 

““T dare say you are right,’’ said I, amused in spite of 
myself, although his picture of me had been totally unlike the 
one I should have drawn of myself. Well, perhaps my pic- 
ture of me would have been as unlike the real Me as his was. 

“When do you dine, noon or night?’’ asked he, looking at 
his watch. j 

‘* We dine at night,’’ said I, wondering what was coming 
next. 

What was coming next came quickly. 

““That’s good.’’ Here he slapped my knee. ‘‘ This day 
and this drive have given me the appetite of a god. 1 dined 
at the hotel in the town back there but I wouldn’t know it. 
Your hotel dinners are as like as canned peas and just about 
as unsatisfactory. Say, if a man were to make a composite 
photograph of every country hotel dinner in the United States 
the composite would be like each separate picture. In fact, 
he could get his composite from the first picture he took. 
Going to have ary company to-night? ’’ 

** No, not any,’’ said I unsuspectingly. 

‘*Wrong,’’ said he, bursting out into a laugh so hearty and 
infectious that I laughed with him. ‘‘ Wrong, for 1am going 
to dine with you. I told you my appetite had been sharp- 
ened.’’ 

Some might have imagined at this point that Mr. Tolmach 
was out of his senses, but I had no such thought. I had 
sometimes wondered what would happen if I were to go into 
some city house and say, “‘ I’ve come to dinner.’’ He wasa 
good-humored and absolutely audacious adventurer who had 
found in me an easy prey. 

‘“ Well, really, you seem to have no trouble in asking for 
what you wanrit,’’ said I, and that was all I could say. I 
could not, I literally‘could not say to him, ‘‘ Mr. Tolmach, I 
do not know you and I do not keep a public house.’’ That 
would have given him a chance to say, ‘“So much the better. 
A select few is better than a motley crowd.”’ 


¥ 
—HE APPLIED THE WHIP, 
AND THE HORSE 
LEAPED FORWARD 
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‘“ Why, no,’’ said he; ‘‘ of course I have no trouble asking 
for what I want. As | take it, we are put into the world and 
are given to understand that we are entitled to as much of 
the world as we can get. Some men get what they want by 
purchase, some by grabbing, and some by good-humoredly but 
firmly asking. I never grab and I often purchase, but I find 
that there are few who can refuse a well-modulated request 
with a touch of human nature in it. I began life as a poor 
boy in the country. My parents died when I was ten and I 
was cast on the world knowing how to read, with the multi- 
plication table mine, with a good natural fist and plenty of 
good humor that would stand strains. Lots of men have 
good humor that is good to look at, but you mustn’t touch it. 
It’s what I call touchy good humor. The real good humor is 
made of India-rubber, and you can jump on it and pinch it and 
it won’t alter the shape a bit.”’ 

‘* Turn here,’’ said I, for we were now come to the little 
settlement that announces the nearness of my summer home. 

“* Good, I see your house. That white one with the ampe- 
lopsis on it. Am I right?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said I. ‘‘ Go on with the story of your life.’’ 

‘That's all. I could read, write and cipher and couldn’t 
get angry, and the rest was easy. I can read a little better 
now and have read a good deal; I can write my name toa 
check for $50,000, which shows that I understand addition 
pretty well, and I have two hundred pounds of good nature as 
against the sixty I had when a boy of ten. I know this 
country pretty well from Maine to Washington, and I can tell 
a Van Dyck from a Claude Lorrain in any 
gallery in Europe. I lay my napkin in my 
lap instead of putting it at my neck like a 
trained poodle, and I let a lady go out of a 
door ahead of me instead of blocking up the 
passage. Sothere youare. Not that you’ll 
count you worthy such a guest, but that my 
presence dignifies your feast, to paraphrase 
somebody — blest if. I know who. Is this 
where we get out?’’ 

I may not be believed, but by this time I 
should have been sorry to see the man go on 
his way. He interested me. He humbled 
my pride and I took the humbling in good 
part. I dare say that among the Brahmins of 
Boston he would not have passed, but I am 
not a Brahmin of Boston. I lived in Boston 
for two years and not a Brahmin knew or 
cared. But I recognized in Mr. Tolmach a 
man who was not hidebound by conventions, 
and I thought that an hour or two of him would 
be in the nature of entertainment for us all, 
so I legalized his self-invitation by second- 
ing it graciously. 

The horse disposed of, I invited Mr. Tolmach 
to sit on the veranda while I went in and told 
Mrs. Docey of his arrival and explained his 
nature to her. I half expected him to follow 
me in, but when he did not I recognized that 
I had done him an injustice. 

My two daughters had gone out for a walk 
and Mrs. Docey was lying down, but she arose, 
and when she had dressed she came down to 
the veranda where Mr. Tolmach and I were 
rendering cigars valueless. 

When I presented my new-found friend I 
half expected some hifalutin speech, but he 
bowed respectfully and murmured something 
as unintelligible as any one could have wished. 
He also offered Mrs. Docey one of my chairs. 

We talked of many things and I could see 
that Mrs. Docey was impressed with the adven- 
turer. While we were talking my daughters 
returned from their walk. Irene is tall and 
very pretty, Anna is short and interesting 
looking. He bowed to both but addressed 
himself to Irene, and in a short time Anna 
excused herself and went into the house and I 
saw that she was not pleased with our guest. 

He was the life of the feast when we all 
assembled in the dining-room. He had in- 
deed been everywhere and he had brought 
something away from every place. He was 
not like that business man in Western New 
York who went to Venice and was asked upon his return 
what he thought of the city of the doges. 

‘Had no chance to think anything. Saw it under adverse 
circumstances. Streets were literally flooded. Yes, there 
was one thing struck me. The dagos had taken advantage 
of the flood to rig up a lot of canoes and they were making 
hay while the floods lasted. But I left soon.’’ 

Mr. Tolmach was not like that man. He knew the point of 
view appropriate to each place he had visited in this and the 
old country, and I was sincerely glad that I had picked him 
up—or rather that he had picked me up and brought me 
home in time for such a pleasant dinner. 

Coffee was served on the veranda, and) just about the time 
that I supposed he was going to rise and take his departure — 
for he had told me that he was due at Columbus, Ohio, the 
forepart of the week, his vacation being at an end—he 
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suggested that we take a walk, and as Anna did not care to 
make one of the party Mrs. Docey and I walked side by side, 
and he and Irene walked ahead. The west was yet stained 
with the sunset dyes and the moon was ready to light up the 
earth as soon as the sun should have entirely given over his 
duties. A crisp westerly breeze made it just the evening for 
a walk, but I, thinking only of the conventions, said to Mrs. 
Docey, *‘ When is this man going?’’ and was surprised to 
have her reply, ‘‘ I don’t care if he never goes. I like him.’’ 

‘* Anna doesn’t,’’ said I. 

** Anna is too young,’’ was her answer, given so impress- 
ively that I turned and looked at her. She returned my stare 
and said, ‘‘ Irene likes him and that is more to the point.’’ 

I shook my head flabbergastedly. 
said I. 

““Why,”’ said Mrs. Docey, lowering her already low voice, 
**T don’t mean that I shouldn’t wish him to furnish references, 
but if I can read character at all he is fundamentally a nice 
man and a manly man, and he is very fond of Irene. It isa 
case of love at first sight with him.’’ 

‘* Then the sooner he is out of sight the better,’’ said I., I 
had a vision of my Irene gracing an Ohio home and I did not 
like it. 

We had now come to a wood road that leads down to the 
trolley road that connects Winston and Barkinton. Irene 
picked a wild-flower by the waning light and brought it to 
her mother to ask some question concerning its species, and I 
took the opportunity to draw Mr. Tolmach aside. 


** Women are enigmas,’’ 





—THEY WANDERED ALONG THE WINDING WALKS AND 
PRETENDED TO INTEREST THEMSELVES IN HOLLYHOCKS 


**T don’t want to seem rude,’’ said I, ‘‘ but the last train 
from Barkinton leaves at 8:20 and the last connecting trolley 
will be along in a few minutes. This wood road leads to the 
track. If you are thinking of going to——’’ 

‘*T gave up that thought just about the time the roast was 
served,’’ said. Mr. Tolmach pleasantly but firmly. ‘‘I will 
admit that I forced myself upon you in the road and I have no 
intention of forcing myself still further, but if you cannot 
accommodate me for the night perhaps you can tell me of 
some farmer who does not object to a boarder 

Mrs. Docey had overheard the last part of his remark and 
she came forward at this juncture and said: 

‘*T think that Mr. Parker has a room vacant, but he has gone 
to Riverton to-night. If Mr. Tolmach cares to accept sf 

There was no help for it now if Mrs. Docey had come to his 
aid, so I interrupted and said: 


” 








“Why —er—yes, we’d be — er—pieased to have you stay 
overnight. There’s a train that connects with one for the 
West in the morning.”’ 

“It’s very kind of you,’’ said Mr. Tolmach, speaking to 
me but looking at Irene, and the last ray of sunlight having 
vanished from the west we walked home. ; 

Mrs. Docey slept peacefully that night, but I did not. I 
accused myself of being a sumph, whatever that is, and I 
wished that I had whipped up or ever I had seen the odious 
Mr. Tolmach. He was just as breezy as he had been, but I 
wanted to protect my daughter from every breeze that blows. 

Breakfast is generally a very pleasant affair. Both Irene 
and Anna have a way of investing a very small incident with 
a temporary interest that makes for the enlivenment of a meal, 
but this morning time I looked at either Irene or 
Mr. Tolmach I felt a twinge of pain. She seemed to dwell 
so on his words and all his utterances seemed intended for 
Mrs. Docey prospered his jests with abundant 
laughter and even Anna smiled at his Western breeziness 
Not one of my family understood that I was playing the rdéle 
of dignified parent, and after a while I gave over playing it and 
allowed myself to be amused at Mr. Tolmach’s sallies, and 
even joined with him in airy persiflage 

After breakfast I intimated te Mr. Tolmach that we drove 
to church in Barkinton at ten o’clock, but that if he wished 
to catch the train I could carry him down in time for it. 

‘* Trains run every day, Mr. Docey,’’ said he, ‘‘ but days 
like this don’t occur more than once or twice in a lifetime. 

I am my own master and to-morrow will suit 


every 


her approval. 


my business as well as to-day.’’ 

Just then Irene appeared at the door and 
said: 

‘“Mr. Tolmach, if you really want to see 
the old-fashioned garden I'll take you there.’’ 

Again that twinge, but I did not stop them, 
although I knew that they were unchaperoned 
and that an old-fashioned garden is one of the 
best places in the world for love-making. I 
proposed to Mrs. Docey in an old-fashioned 
garden. 

Anna had gone to her room to prepare her 
Bible lesson and Mrs. Docey was in the kitchen 
superintending the making of some intricate 
dessert. I sat down by a window overlooking 
the garden and tried to interest myself with a 
current magazine, but if my eyes fell on the 
pictures and text they saw nothing but the 
picture in the garden: the tall and graceful 
Irene and the type of American resolution at 
her side as they wandered along the winding 
walks and pretended to interest themselves in 
hollyhocks and love-in-a-mist when love was 
in plain sight —to me at least. 

What was it my duty to do? 
out into the garden and 


Should I rush 
say, “‘ Here, Mr. 
Tolmach, if you are going to propose to my 
daughter wait until you know her better!’’ 
He might not be going to do it and I should 
have added another success to my long series 
of ridiculous parts. I could not call Irene into 
the house on any pretense whatever, for I am 
not good at pretending. I could merely sit at 
the window and lament that I am not another 
type of man. 

It may have been a half-hour later or it may 
have been the next afternoon that Mrs. Docey 
went to the back piazza and called Irene in, 
excusing herself to Mr. Tolmach. Really, it 
sounded as if she thought that Mr. Tolmach 
had a claim on the girl already and that she 
must ask permission to borrow her daughter 
for a few brief moments. 

Irene’s return to the house was the signal 
for Mr. Tolmach to return also, only whereas 
she went to the kitchen he came to the front 
door and walked into the library where I 
was sitting. 

‘Well, this is another of those days Brown- 
ing talks about, isn’t it?’’ said he. 

I told him tartly that I didn’t know that 
Browning talked about any days; that I didn’t 
pretend to follow Browning, but that there was 
too much east wind to suit me. 

He took no notice of my ill nature but seated himself in an 
easy chair, reached over for a cigar, and then withdrew his 
hand in so whimsical a way that I said, ‘‘ Help yourself.’’ 

‘* Join me,’’ said he, quite as if he were presenting me with 
the box, and we lit from the same match. 

I smoked feverishly; lie as calmly as a stage detective. 
He blew countless wreaths into the study air and looked out 
of the window at the long reach of hills in a contiguous State, 
hills twenty miles away but the village’s most valuable asset 
from the point of view of the summer visitor. Oh, if he 
would only go over those hills and vanish in the illimitable 
purple! 

‘‘ Ever think about your daughter’s going off?’’ said he 
finally. 

" I stabbed a pen into the desk, but I didn’t say anything. 
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‘* Don’t wonder at it at all,’’ said he sympathetically. 
‘I'd feel just the same way if: I had a daughter like Miss 
Irene.’’ He offered me a light for my cigar, which after vio- 
lently puffing for a season I had allowed to go out. 

When my weed had resumed consumption he looked me 
full in the face and said: ‘‘ Weil, there’s no use of mincing 
words or of wasting ’em. I’m hard hit. If any one had told 
me last night that the little man in the Concord wagon drawn 
by a limping horse was going to carry me to where they would 
make a target of my heart I should have refused to get in, for 
I supposed that I was a confirmed bachelor and gloried in the 
supposition. But I felt like imposing myself on you because 
I picked you out for an easy mark, and here I am and I want 
to tell you that your daughter satisfies all my ideas of what a 
woman should be. Now I expect you to say No because you 
don’t know whether I was born yesterday or have been a 
criminal in five or six previous existences, but I’m going to 
give you time to verify me. I’m going to let you call up the 
Governor of this State who happens to be my brother-in-law, 
and if you’re not satisfied with his recommendation I can 
connect you with solid business men in Stamford and New 
Britain and Waterbury. 1’ll get ’em before they go to church, 
for that’s the kind of men all of ’em are—churchgoers. I 
haven’t been myself, but if Miss Irene wants me to I'll become 
whatever she is as soon as I’ve read up on the requirements. 
If you are convinced that I am what I say I am, a successful 
man of business who is just entering on his first bit of romance, 
I’ll take to-morrow’s train for Columbus and I’ll arrange my 
business so that I can leave it indefinitely, and then I’ll come 
back here and make a father-in-law of you in ten minutes by 
the clock. I have asked your daughter and she is willing to 
abide by your decision even if it is adverse. She also said 
something about waiting. But there won’t be any need of 
waiting, and I know what your decision will be just as I knew 
yesterday that you would bring me home to dinner. As for 
waiting, if we decided to do that I’d have to go to Columbus, 
and neither you nor she would have a chance to study my 
character, and at the end of six months we shouldn’t have 
advanced a step. This is all I have to say except that I 
sounded Mrs. Docey just after breakfast and she repressed a 
pleased smile. Now, if you’ll give me the telephone book 
I’! show you what number to call up.’’ 

He ended his long speech, which I had heard in silence, and 
I know that there are those who will say that I ought to have 
jumped up quickly and thrown him out, but I weigh one 
hundred and ten pounds and he weighs at least two hundred, 
and it’s all solid. If I had taken him and flung him he 
would not have gone far. He would have come back. I 
should once more have been ridiculous. ! determined to 
submit gracefully. He showed me the telephone number of 
the Governor of Connecticut, a sterling man for whom I had 
voted gladly, and I called him up and found him just about 
starting for cherch. 

I toid him who I was and he gave the following replies to 
my questions. 

“Know Mr. Tolmach—Jack Tolmach? Of course I do. 
He’s my brother-in-law — my wife’s brother.’’ ? 

It was hard after this declaration of relationship for me to 
ask in cold blood whether my visitor was all right, but one 
can say things over miles of wire that would sound awkward 
in a face-to-face conversation, and I put my query. 

“* Good as wheat. Fine as silk,’’ came the answer. 
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Here some one else seemed to 
have come near the telephone, for 
the Governor began to laugh and 
I heard feminine laughter. 

The Governor continued. 
‘* What’s your hurry, Mr. Docey? 
Indorsed any paper of his?’’ 

‘‘No, oh no, but he wants to 
marry my daughter.”’ 

Again I heard laughter. It 
seemed to strike the Governor as 
queer that I should telephone in- 
stead of writing, but Mr. Tolmach 
was ina hurry to get back to his 
business and the mails are slow. 

I explained thisto him. I said: 
‘* Mr. Tolmach wants to get back 
to Columbus and I don’t know 
him as well as —as well as I hope 
to—and he suggested you as a 
well-known man, and I voted for 
you, so I thought I might call 
you up even though you never 
met me. One has to be careful 
about one’s daughter.’’ 

The Governor: I didn’t get 
that last. One has to be what? 

Myself: One has to be careful 
about one’s daughter. 

The Governor (after a whis- 
pered consultation with the one 
who was near—probably his 
wife): Yes, you are right. One 
can’t be too careful about one’s 
daughter. Well, I can recom- 
mend Jack. He’s self-made and 
he’s always had his own way, but 
he gains his will gracefully. 

Myself: Oh, yes, I know that. 
Well, then, you would advise me 
to let them get married? 

The Governor : Why, of course 
that rests with you, but Jack is 
all right. How long have you 
known him? 

Myself: Oh, since last night. 
I feel I know him pretty well, 
but I wanted to make sure. 

The Governor : Your cautiousness does you credit, but it’s 
unnecessary in Jack’s case. He’s a good boy and will make 
a good son. I'll write, but I must go now. The Governor is 
never late to church, you know. 

I caught the ring of immoderate laughter and then I was 
cut off. There had been nochance of collusion. I had heard 
the Governor make several political speeches, for although 
my business is in New York I am interested in Connecticut 
politics, and I recognized his voice. 

I felt that to refuse my sanction after Mr. Tolmach had 
received this clean bill of health would be churlish, a thing 
that I always try to avoid. I had been in the box but the 
door was open, and Tolmach had heard most of my replies and 
had gathered the gist of the conversation. He looked radiant. 
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““That’s just like 
Bill,’’ said he. ‘‘Always 
ready to oblige and just 
as approachable as if he 
was the most insignifi- 
cant man in the State. 
That was his wife, prob- 
ably, who was laughing. 
She has a keen sense of 
humor.’’ 

‘Well, so have I,”’ I 
replied, ‘‘ but I don’t see 
what there was to laugh 
at. My questions were 
perfectly natural in a 
father. Perhaps the 
laughter was a bit hys- 
terical, you being her 
brother.’’ 

At this juncture the 
door opened and Irene 
and her mother came 
in. I made a sign for 
Tolmach to step out, and 
he like a good fellow 
did so. 

After he had closed 
the door behind him and 
I heard his manly step 
on the veranda I said, 
‘“‘Trene, do you love 
Mr. Tolmach?’”’ 

She hid her face on 
her mother’s shoulder 
and burst into tears, but 
nodded her head so em- 
phatically that I could 
not mistake her mean- 
ing, much as I should 
have liked to. It will 
be seen that I was not 
entirely reconciled to the 
new condition of things. 

Mrs. Docey nodded 
her own head ecstatic- 
ally, and with the firm- 
ness that I try to infuse 
into my disposition at 
critical times I called Mr. Tolmach in. 

He came, his countenance radiant. He looked at Irene and 
her face kindled as the evening star kindles after the glance 
of the sun. That may sound poetic, but Irene would make 
any one poetic. I determined to give her away with dignity. 
I went over to her and kissed her. Then I kissed her mother. 
Then I shook hands with Tolmach and said, with just a touch 
of a quaver in my voice: 

** Go to Columbus and prepare for another vacation.”’ 

And now to-day, two weeks later, I am writing this and the 
Governor and his wife are on their way to the station. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tolmach left an hour since, bound for Europe, where 
they can compare Claude Lorrains with Van Dycks, and tell 
which is a portrait and which a landscape at sight. 


The Worship of the Brazen Calf 


recollection that, in framing that wise political 
instrument, the American Constitution, our pru- 
dent forebears were careful to prevent the creation 
of a landed nobility by prohibiting the right of entail. 
They were undoubtedly impelled to this step by a 
realizing sense of what British snobbery had become 
and an honest desire to prevent its seeds from taking root in 
the soil of the new country. They could not, however, foresee 
the brazen calf or the appalling extent to which its worship 
was destined to be carried on in this country. Time was 
when we scoffed at the British reverence for the peerage and 
its connections and dependencies, but we cannot laugh any 
more with the adoration of our absurd cloven-footed image 
going on in every city, town and village in the land. The 
English, moreover, are worshiping something that is tangi- 
ble, powerful and an integral factor in their government. 
The history of their peerage is to a large extent the history of 
their country, and even a bankrupt and outcast noble may 
bear a name that stands for something in the eyes of those 
who think and read and remember. 

And if right-minded men of both nations deplore this Eng- 
lish worship of nobility that has at least made a place for itself 
in the counsels of the nation and kept it from century to cen- 
tury, what are they to say to this ridiculous bowing down 
before an idea that is so vague and intangible that even the 
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high priests of the faith are unable to say exactly what it is 
or why it should be worshiped ? 

As to the extent of this idolatry, and the rapidity with which 
it has spread like a pestilence from its chief sanctuary in the 
metropolis through every grade of society and into every cor- 
ner of the land, we have only to compare the popular ideals 
of to-day with those of an elder day to realize that the brazen 
calf is not merely a local fad but a national calamity. Its 
votaries are drawn from all classes of society, and include 
within their numbers not only the ignorant and the vulgar but 
also the intelligent and well bred. 

If we turn to the pages of that early novel of New York 
society, The \Upper Ten Thousand, we find ourselves doing 
reverence before good eating and better drinking, swift spins 
up Harlem Lane and pleasant hours of rest and refreshment 
in well-ordered taverns. Its author, Charles Astor Bristed, 
compels us to share his liking for the glass of old Madeira, 
the delightful family dinner at three in the afternoon, cooked 
to perfection and served in the simple fashion of the day; the 
swift drive behind long-tailed trotters over the packed snow 
— in short, for everything that belongs to comfort, good living 


and what was regarded then as elegance. He makes 

our mouths water for the food and drink that serve asa 

theme for his eloquence, and which he himself appreci- 

ated to the full—as a few surviving friends can testify. 

Compare Bristed’s work with that of the author of a 

modern novel of New York society. This one tells us 

of luxurious living, of the steam yacht, the private car, 

the house on Fifth Avenue and the cottage at Newport, but 

there is not a gleam of real comfort in any one ef them. If he 

can succeed in making us understand how much everything 

cost, he has achieved his purpose. He takes us through the 

servants’ hall and assumes an air of old familiarity when he 

speaks of the ‘‘ second man’”’ that makes the blood of snob- 

bery tingle with delight. There is a French chef among these 

kitchen gods of his, but we cannot get up an appetite for his 

food, so thoroughly are we imbued with the sense of ‘‘ good 
form ’’ that pervades every page of the greasy romance. 

Think for a moment of all this emptiness and then of the 
good things that Bristed’s characters ate and drank.) Com- 
pare Washington Irving’s Burghers with a modern hero 
whose chief claim to our respect lies in his ability to kneel 
down before the brazen calf without ruining the crease in his 
trousers. Then we shall understand that there have been 
changes in the last half-century. 

To me the train of thought awakened by the contemplation 
of this deterioration in ideals is anything but a pleasant one, 
especially when I realize that this school of fiction faithfully 
reflects the spirit that pervades not only the servants’ hall 

















where it rightfully belongs, but also the drawing-rooms of a 
great many men and women who ought to display a far higher 


taste. It surprises me no longer to see the vulgar, the igno- 
rant and the credulous engaged in worship before the brazen 
calf, but I must confess to a feeling of distinct surprise and 
regret, even at this late day, when I remark persons of really 
good breeding and of decent American blood prostrating 
themselves before this tawdry altar. But, after all, the high 
priests of the creed must know their business, for I find that 
their litany contains an invocation that was inserted to suit 
the especial needs of worshipers of this class, and I have 
never taxed one of these with idolatry without hearing some 
shamefaced excuse about ‘‘ knowing desirable people.’’ 

I have known women to deny themselves the luxuries of 
life that they might send their children to expensive schools, 
and do most of their own housework that they might spare 
money for their daughters’ ball dresses and cab hire, and all 
for no earthly reason save that their offspring might make the 
acquaintance of desirable people. But I have never yet 
known one of these women who knew why these people were 
desirable, or what degree of their desirability they could 
impart to their disciples. Verily the eider duck, stripping 
herself of her choicest feathers for the sake oi her offspring, 
is not a circumstance, in point of maternal solicitude, to the 
woman who desires her progeny to meet desirable people. 

It is this particular phase of the idolaters’ creed which has 
taken such a strong hold on people of a class above the ordi- 
nary, and nowhere is the worship of desirable people carried 
on ina more absurd manner than in 
the little suburban town whose pop- 
ulation is made up chiefly of men 
doing business in the city and their 
wives and children —‘‘ commuters ”’ 
as they are termed in real-estate par- 
lance. How happy the members of 
such a community would be if only 
the ‘‘ commuteresses ’’ could be forc- 
ibly prevented from reading about 
the goings on in Newport and 
Tuxedo! I have always believed 
that the poison of discontent first 
manifested itself in suburban life 
when they began to have ‘‘ Casinos’’ 
and give ‘‘ dinner dances ’’ in them, 
and have “‘ house parties,’’ meaning 
friends staying over Sunday —and 
getting up in time to catch the 
seven-thirteen on Monday morning. 

Now, the commuter himself, being 
one of the busiest men alive, has no 
time to occupy himself with ques- 
tions of style, but his wife and 
daughters are generally ready to 
take that responsibility off his shoul- 
ders. And, as it is the feminine 
instinct to cling to or lean on some 
superior force, so there is in every 
suburban town a family to whom all, 
from the principal real-estate agent 
down to the last case of eviction, 
point with pride as related by mar- 
riage to some member of the ‘‘ Four 
Hundred,’’ and the family thus 
nobly connected is in every case 
looked up to as the very fountain-head of information 
regarding what ‘‘they’’ do. Moreover, a simple-minded 
couple might live for years in a city flat or home without 
giving a thought to the empty foolishness that is the cause of 
so much idolatrous worship, and then move out in the suburbs 
only to succumb within a twelve-month to the malign influ- 
ence, not of wealth and fashion, but to the unreal court 
atmosphere with which the other commuters have invested 
the sister-by-marriage of a family whose names are frequently 
in the society columns. 


The Suburban Society Leader 


In many cases the sister-in-law herself is quite unconscious of 
the halo with which —thanks to the magic of a fashionable 
name—her neighbors have crowned her. I doubt if she ever 
realizes how closely she is watched or with what simian-like 
aptitude the wives of men whose incomes do not exceed three 
thousand dollars a year are endeavoring to reproduce in their 
homes, in their dress and on their tables whatever fashion 
she has set. If the sister-in-law has a door-mat with ‘‘ Wel- 
come ’’ on it, a dozen porches will straightway blossom with 
these insignia of court life. Let her once put violet candle- 
shades on her dinner-table and complexions will feel that 
they have fallen upon evil days. If she attends a ‘‘ dinner 
dance”’ at the ‘‘ Casino’ every detail of her dress, from the 
flowers in her hair to the soles of her high-heeled slippers, is 
certain to be noted for speedy imitation. Through her—a 
perhaps unconscious conduit —will filter a continual ooze of 
fashion which will spread itself over the village until nothing 
has escaped its fatal damp. 

I myself can well remember when in Westchester County, 
in Astoria, Flatbush and the eastern end of Long Island, along 
the Passaic Valley and in the near-by Hudson River towns, 
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there were social groups which were not only a law unto them- 
selves but which were actually indifferent to what was going 
on in New York. The real estate in some of those places has 
increased in value since then, but the change in their social 
tone has been pitiful. It is not so much that the old-fashioned 
houses with big rooms, broad piazzas and open fireplaces have 
been replaced by modern Queen Annes with ‘‘ reception 
halls’’ recommended by the agent as delightful for entertain- 
ing, but that the rather slow-going and altogether comfortable 
families who entertained one another hospitably and without 
pretense have been driven out by a clamorous, pushing tribe 
which stands in about the same relation to decent American 
society that their hall windows backed with colored paper do 
to the stained glass in Westminster Abbey. 


Afraid of Being Called Provinciat 


That the small suburban town should find its highest pleas- 
ure in aping the fashion set by the greater neighboring city 
is not, after all, to be wondered at, but it is amazing to see 
the extent to which the noblest cities in the Union have been 
submerged by the great tidal wave of snobbery which issues 
from the metropolitan sanctuaries of the brazen calf. 

It is not many years since every one of the older communi- 
ties prided itself on its own aristocracy, its own social customs 
and its own standards. That, however, was before they had 
learned to become afraid of being called ‘‘provincial.’’ To-day 
— thanks to that social Haussmannizing of the country which is 








CERTAIN TO BAFFLE THE SEATTLE CULTURE CLUB 


the direct outcome of this new idolatry —all cities have been 
reduced to the same level and all ways point toward the 
metropolis, in the heart of which stands the sanctuary of the 
brazen calf. There is no longer a marked difference between 
the Bostonian and the Albanian, and if I were to be dropped 
from the clouds into the midst of a social gathering of which 
I knew only that it was in Portland, I should have to ask 
questions in order to find out whether I were in Portland, 
Maine, or Portland, Oregon. 

The change of which I speak has come upon us noiselessly, 
gradually, and during a period so pregnant with exciting 
events, material progress and changes of all sorts that it has 
been almost unnoticed. It is only when we step aside from 
the swift rush of extraordinary happenings for a moment of 
retrospection that we become conscious of this change, and, 
of what is far more serious, the appalling deterioration in 
popular ideals. In the early seventies, the New Yorkers 
whose names were known throughout the whole country were 
Peter Cooper, Samuel J. Tilden, A. T. Stewart, William 
Cullen Bryant, P. T. Barnum, Cornelius Vanderbilt, James 
Gordon Bennett, Jay Gould, Lester Wallack’ and Edwin 
Booth. These men were known by reason of their philan- 
thropy, their statesmanship, their wealth or their professional 
achievements. Their social standing was never discussed 
west of Rahway and did not enter into the estimate placed 
upon them by the inhabitants of distant towns and villages. 
A hazy impression prevailed that they all lived on Fifth 
Avenue or on the urban mountain called Murray Hill in 
‘*marble palaces’’ of the kind described in the weekly story 
papers, but the precise “ set ’’ in which they and their families 
moved played no part in the conversation of farmers’ wives 
and country storekeepers. The only New York women whose 
names were known throughout the country were those who, 
like Charlotte Cushman and Clara Louise Kellogg, had won 
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real fame by legitimate means, and they were a source of 
national rather than local pride. 

Who are the best-known New Yorkers of to-day? What men 
and what women are under discussion at this very moment in 
the Connecticut sewing-circle, in the domed hall of the Seattle 
Ruskin society and over the ironing-boards in Troy? At 
whom do the out-of-town guests of the Nickel-Plush Hotel 
gape, open-mouthed, in café, restaurant and corridor? Does 
all this solicitude and discussion indicate an appreciation of 
the men who have bettered the town by their philanthropy, 
their mercantile genius or their contributions to literature, 
science and art? Are these women, whose names are on every 
tongue, celebrated for their goodness of heart, their charity, 
their high breeding, or for any of the qualities that we honor 
in their sex? Indeed, we may go a step further and pro- 
pound a question, simple enough and pointed, yet certain to 
baffle the combined intelligence of the village gossips, the 
Seattle culture club and the Troy laundries: Why are these 
men and women the subjects of such general discussion? 

Because of the constant reiteration of their names in the 
columns of a press that knows well the trick of feeding a vul- 
gar public fancy and has influence enough to make a monkey 
who can do nothing but grin through a horse-collar a per- 
sonage of far greater interest and importance in the eyes of 
half the people in the country than the President of Harvard 
University. 

I cannot better illustrate the interest that is felt in the 
doings of the men and women of New York society even in the 
most remote corners of the land 
than by the narration of a story 
that was current in the town a 
year or two ago regarding a cer- 
tain New Yorker of wealth, leisure 
and great social vogue, who found 
himself at the end of a winter of 
unusual gayety so completely 
worn out by the continual round 
of dining, play-going, bridge whist 
and late supping that he deter- 
mined to withdraw for a time from 
the resorts of fashion and treat 
himself to a fortnight of rest and 
trout fishing in a remote part of 
the country. The place which he 
chose was so remote from civiliza- 
tion that he felt perfectiy sure that 
during his stay there he would 
not hear a single word about 
society, or theatres, or terrapin, or 
any of the other things that had 
long since palled upon his taste. 

It was, therefore, with a keen 
of relief from a boredom 
that had grown intolerable that 
he found himself seated in the 
stern of a flat-bottomed skiff 
which a stalwart guide was row- 
ing toward the deep, foamy 
rapids at the head of the lake 
where the fish were at play. It 
was early morning, the soggy gray 
clouds hung low over the wooded 
hills, and the surface of the lake 
was smooth as a mirror save for 
the track made by the boat and the breaking of the water here 
and there where a trout leaped upon a passing insect. As 
the New Yorker carefully tied two tempting flies to his water- 
soaked catgut, he said to himself with a sigh of relief: 
‘Thank Heaven, I have found a place where for two weeks 
I shall not hear a word about society.’’ 

It was at this moment that the guide, who had been regard- 
ing him intently, suddenly ceased rowing, and bending for- 
ward with his hands on his oars, said with intense seriousness : 

“*T tell you what it is, boss; Willie K. he done just right."’ 

The holiday was spoiled, for there was not a person in the 
little community who was not an ardent reader of society news. 


sense 


The Fabie of the Fool and the Financier 


One more story I will tell—and one, too, that I know to be 
true—if only to show that there are some people who are too 
shrewd to be influenced by the cheap bluff and hollow pretense 
that is part and parcel of the creed of the brazen calf. 

Not many years ago there lived in a prosperous Western city 
a young couple who were not unlike in general characteristics 
the John and Mary whom I have described in a previous 
article. The husband had no capital-of his own, but earned 
a salary liberal enough to allow them to live comfortably ina 
small house of their own and to spend a month or two at the 
seaside in the summer and a fortnight in New York in the 
winter. It was during one of these fortnights that the wife 
fell under the pestilential influence of the brazen calf and 
formed habits of secret worship at its shrine in the Nickel- 
Plush Hotel, which she frequented sedulously in company 
with fellow-idolatresses from her boarding-house. From the 
moment of her fall a great and noble ambition took possession 
of her brain, depriving her of sleep by night and peace by day 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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CHAPTER XIII 
HOLE days now went by when Jadwin saw his wife 
W only at breakfast and at dinner. At times she was 
angry, hurt, and grieved that he shouid leave her 
so much alone. But there were moments when she was sorry 
for him. She seemed to divine that he was not all to blame. 

What Laura thought he could only guess. She no longer 
spoke of his absorption in business. At times he thought he 
saw reproach and appeal in her dark eyes, at times anger and 
a pride cruelly wounded. A few months ago this would have 
touched him. But now he all at once broke out vehemently: 

“You think I am wilfully doing this! You don’t know; 
you haven’t a guess. I cornerthe wheat! Great Heavens, it 
is the wheat that has cornered me! The corner made itself. 
I happened to stand between two sets of circumstances, and 
they made me do what I’ve done. I couldn’t get out of it 
now with all the good will in the world. Go to the theatre 
to-night with you and the Cresslers? Why, old girl, you 
might as well ask me to goto Jericho. Letthat Mr. Corthell 
take my place.’’ 

And very naturally this was what was done. The artist sent 
a great bunch of roses to Mrs. Jadwin upon the receipt of her 
invitation, and after the play had the party to supper in his 
apartments that overlooked the lake front. Supper over, he 
escorted her, Mrs. Cressler and Page back to their respective 
homes. 

By a coincidence that struck them all as very amusing, he 
was the only manof the party. At the last moment Page had 
received a telegram from Landry. He was, it appeared, 
sick and in bed. The day’s work on the Board of Trade had 
quite used “him up for the moment, and his doctor forbade 
him tostir out of doors. Mrs. Cressler explained that Charlie 
had something on his mind these days that was making an 
old man of him. 

‘‘ He don’t ever talk shop with me,’’ she said. ‘‘ I’m sure 
he hasn’t been speculating, but he’s worried and fidgety to 
beat all I ever saw, this last week; and now this evening he 
had to take himself off to meet some customer or other at the 


Palmer House.’’ 
They dropped Mrs. Cressler at the door of her home and 
then went on to the Jadwins’. 
‘I remember,’’ said Laura to Corthell, ‘‘ that once before 
Remember? 


the three of us came home this way. It was 
the night of the opera. 
That was the night I 
first met Mr. Jadwin.”’ 

‘It was the night of 
the Helmick failure,’’ 
said Page _ seriously, 
‘‘and the office build- 
ings were all lit up. 
See,’’ she added as they 
drove up to the house, 
‘‘there’s a light in the 
library, and it must be 
nearly oneo’clock. Mr. 
Jadwin is up yet.’’ 

Laura fell suddenly 
silent. When was it all 
going to end, and how? 
Night after night her 
husband shut himself 
thus in the library, and 
toiled on tillearly dawn. 
She enjoyed no com- 
panionship with him. 
Her evenings were long, 
her time hung with in- 
supportable heaviness 
upon her hands. 

“Shail you be at 
home?’’ inquired 
Corthelli, as he held her 
hand a moment at the 
door. ‘‘Shall you be 
at home to-morrow 
evening? May I come 
and play to you again?’’ 

‘““Yes, yes,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘ Yes, I shall 
be home. Yes, do 
come.’’ 

Laura’s carriage 
drove the artist back 
to his apartments. All 
the way he sat motion- 
less in his place looking 
out of the window with 
unseeing eyes. His 
cigarette went out, but 
he forgot to relight it. 
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Thoughtful and abstracted he slowly mounted the stairway 
—the elevator having stopped for the night —to his studio, 
let himself in, and, throwing aside his hat and coat, sat down 
without lighting the gas in front of the fireplace, where (the 
weather being even yet sharp) an armful of logs smouldered 
on the flagstones. 

His man, Evans, came from out an inner room to ask if he 
wanted anything. Corthell got out of his evening coat, and 
Evans brought him his smoking-jacket and set the little table 
with its long tin box of cigarettes and ash trays at his elbow. 
Then he lit the tall lamp of corroded bronze, with its heavy 
silk shade, that stood on a table in the angle of the room, 
drew the curtains, put a fresh log upon the fire, held the tiny 
silver alcohol burner to Corthell while the latter lighted a 
fresh cigarette, and then with a murmured ‘‘ Good-night, sir,’’ 
went out, closing the door with the precaution of a depredator. 

This suite of rooms, facing the lake front, was what Corthell 
called ‘‘home.’’ Whenever he went away he left it exactly 
as it was, in the charge of the faithful Evans; and no matter 
how long he was absent he never returned thither without a 
sense of welcome and relief. Even now, perplexed as he 
was, he was conscious of a feeling of comfort and pleasure as 
he settled himself in his chair. 

The lamp threw a dull illumination about the room. It 
was a picturesque apartment, carefully planned. Not an 
object that had not been chosen with care and the utmost dis- 
crimination. The walls had been treated with copper leaf 
till they produced a sombre, iridescent effect of green and 
faint gold, that suggested the depth of a forest glade shot 
through with the sunset. Shelves bearing eighteenth-century 
books in seal-brown tree-calf—Addison, the Spectator, 
Junius and Racine, Rochefoucauld and Pascal —hung against 
it here and there. On every hand the eye rested upon some 
small masterpiece of art or workmanship. Now it was an 
antique portrait bust of the days of decadent Rome, black 
marble with a bronze tiara; now a framed page of a 
fourteenth-century version of Li Quatres filz d’Aymon, 
with an illuminated letter of miraculous workmanship; or a 
Renaissance gonfalon of silk once white but now brown with 
age, yet in the centre blazing with the escutcheon and quar- 
terings of adead queen. Between the windows stood an ivory 
statuette of the Venus of the Heel, done in the days of the 
magnificent Lorenzo; an original Cazin; anda chalk drawing 
by Baudry hung against the wall close 
together with a bronze tablet by Saint 
Gaudens; while across the entire end of 
the room opposite the fireplace, worked 
in the tapestry of the best period of 
the northern French school, Halcyone, 
her arms already blossoming into wings, 
hovered over the dead body of Ceyx, his 
long hair streaming like seaweed in the 
blue waters of the A°gean. 

For along time Corthell sat motionless, 
looking into the fire. In an adjoining 
room a clock chimed the half-hour of 
one, and the artist stirred, passing his 
long fingers across his eyes. 

After a long while he rose, and going 
-to the fireplace leaned an arm against the 
overhanging shelf, and resting his fore- 
head against it, remained in that posi- 
tion, looking down at the smouldering 
logs. 

‘*She is unhappy,’’ he murmured. 
“It is not difficult to see that. Os 
Unhappy and lonely. Oh, fool, fool, to 
have left her when you might have 
stayed! Oh, fool, fool, not to find the 
strength to leave her now when you 
should not remain! ”’ 

The following evening Corthell called 
upon Mrs. Jadwin. She was alone, as 
he usually found her. He had brought 
a book of poems with him, and instead 
of passing the evening in the art gallery, 
as they had planned, he read aloud to 
her from Rossetti. Nothing could have 
been more conventional than their con- 
versation, nothing more impersonal. But 
on his way home one feature of their 
talk suddenly occurred tohim. Itstruck 
him as significant; but of what he did 
not care to put into words. Neither he 
nor Laura had once spoken of Jadwin 
throughout the entire evening. 

Little by little the companionship 
grew. Corthell shut his eyes, his ears. 
The thought of Laura, the recollection of 
their last evening together, the antici- 
pation of the next meeting filled all 
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—HE SAT MOTIONLESS 
. » -LOOKING OUT OF 
THE WINDOW WITH 
UNSEEING EYES 


his waking hours. He refused to think; he resigned himself 
to the drift of the current. Jadwin he rarely saw. But on 
those few occasions when he and Laura’s husband met he 
could detect no lack of cordiality in the other’s greeting. 
Once even Jadwin had remarked: 

“I’m very glad you have come to see Mrs. Jadwin, 
Corthell. I have to be away so much these days I’m afraid 
she would be lonesome if it wasn’t for some one like you to 
drop in now and then and talk art to her.’’ 

By slow degrees the companionship trended toward inti- 
macy. Atthe various theatres and concerts he was her escort. 
He called upon her two or three times each week. At his 
studio entertainments Laura was always present. How— 
Corthell asked himself — did she regard the affair? She gave 
him no sign; she never intimated that his presence was other- 
wise than agreeable. Was this tacit acquiescence of hers an 
encouragement? Was she willing to afficher herself as a 
married woman with a cavalier? Her married life was 
intolerable, he was sure of that; her husband uncongenial. 
He told himself that she detested him. 

Once, however, this belief was rather shocked by an unex- 
pected and (to him) an inconsistent reaction on Laura’s part. 
She had made an engagement with him to spend an afternoon 
in the Art Institute, looking over certain newly acquired can- 
vases. But upon calling for her an hour after luncheon he 
was informed that Mrs. Jadwin was not at home. When 
next she saw him she told him that she had spent the entire 
day with her husband. They had taken an early train and 
had gone upto Geneva Lake to look over their country house, 
and to prepare for its opening later in the spring. They 
had taken the decision so unexpectedly that she had no time 
to tell him of the change in her plans, Corthell wondered if 
she had—as a matter of fact—forgotten all about her 
appointment with him. He never quite understood the inci- 
dent, and afterward asked himself whether or no he could be 
so sure, after all, of the estrangement between the husband 
and wife. He guessed it to be possible that on this occasion 
Jadwin had suddenly decided to give himself a holiday, and 
that Laura had been quick to take advantage of it. Was it 
true, then, that Jadwin had but to speak the word to have 
Laura forget all else? Was it true that the mere nod of his 
head was enough to call her back to him? Corthell was puz- 
zled. He would not admit this to be true. She was, he was 
persuaded, a woman of more spirit, of more pride than this 
would seem to indicate. Corthell ended by believing that 
Jadwin had, in some way, coerced her; though he fancied 
that for the few days immediately following the excursion 
Laura had never been gayer, more alert, more radiant. 

But the days went on, and it was easy to see that his busi- 
ness kept Jadwin more and more from his wife. Often now, 
Corthell knew, he passed the night downtown, and upon 
those occasions when he managed to get home after the day’s 
work he was exhausted, worn out, and went to bed almost 
immediately after dinner. More than ever now the artist and 
Mrs. Jadwin were thrown together. During one certain week 
he contrived to see her each day, and as she still opposed no 
obstacle to his attentions Corthell began to wonder as to the 
exact extent to which the affair would proceed. 

On a certain Sunday evening, the first really hot day of the 
year, Laura and Page went over to spend an hour with the 
Cresslers, and—as they were all wont to do in the old days 
before Laura’s marriage—the party ‘‘ sat out on the front 
stoop.’’ For a wonder, Jadwin was able to be present. 
Laura had prevailed upon him to give her this evening and 

















the evening of the following Wednesday—on which latter 
occasion she had planned that they were to take a long drive 
in the park in the buggy, just the two of them, as it had been 
in the days of their courtship. 

Corthell came to the Cresslers’ quite as a matter of course. 
He had dined with the Jadwins at the great North Avenue 
house and afterward the three, preferring to walk, had come 
down to the Cresslers’ on foot. 

But evidently the artist was to see but little of Laura 
Jadwin that evening. She continued to keep by her husband 
continually. She even managed to get him away from the 
others, and the two, leaving the rest upon the steps, sat in the 
parlor of the Cresslers’ house, talking. 

By and by Laura, full of her projects, exclaimed: 

‘“ Where will we go? I thought, perhaps, we would not 
have dinner at home, but you could come back to the house 
just a little—a little bit— early, and you could drive me out 
to the restaurant there in the park, and we could have dinner 
there, just as though we weren’t married — just as though we 
were sweethearts again. Oh, I do hope the weather will be 
fine.’’ 

‘* Oh,’’ answered Jadwin, ‘‘ you mean Wednesday evening. 
Dear old girl, honestly, I—I don’t believe I can make it, after 





all. You see, Wednesday - 
Laura sat suddenly erect. 
‘* But you said,’’ she began, her voice faltering, ‘‘ you ——”’ 


‘* Honey, I know I did, but you must let 
me off this time again.’’ 

She did not answer. It was too dark for 
him to see her face; but, uneasy at her 
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you called ‘ Despair’? I have hung it in my own particular 
room upstairs— my sitting-room—so as to have it where I 
can see it always. I love it now. But,’’ she added, ‘“‘ I am 
not sure about the light. I think it could be hung to better 
advantage.’’ She hesitated a moment, then, with a sudden, 
impulsive movement, she turned to him. 

**Won’t you come up with me, and tell me where to hang it ?’’ 

They took the little elevator to the floor above, and Laura 
led the artist to the room in question— her “‘ sitting-room,”’ 
a wide, airy place, the polished floor covered with deep skins, 
the walls wainscoted half-way to the ceiling in dull woods. 
Shelves of books were everywhere, together with potted 
plants and tall brass lamps. A long Madeira chair stood 
at the window which overlooked the park and lake, and near 
to it a great round table of San Domingo mahogany, with tea 
things and almost diaphanous china. 

““What a beautiful room,’’ murmured Corthell as she 
touched the button in the wall that turned on the current, ‘‘ and 
how much you have impressed your individuality upon it. 
I should have known that you lived here. If you were thou- 
sands of miles away and I had entered here, I should have 
known it was yours—and loved it for such.’’ 

‘* Here is the picture,’’ she said, indicating where it hung. 
‘* Doesn’t it seem to you that the light is bad?”’ 

But he explained to her that it was not so, and that she had 
but to incline the canvas a little more tu get a good effect. 
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years ago, picking whortleberries down in the ‘ water lot,’ 
and how I got lost once in the corn—the stalks were away 
above my head —and how happy I was when my father would 
take me up on the hay wagon. Ah, I was happy in those 
days— just a freckled, black-haired slip of a little girl, with 
my frock torn and my hands all scratched with the berry 
bushes. 

“‘If I had only known then that those days were to be the 
happiest of my life. This great house, all the beauty 
of it, and all this wealth, what does it amount to? 

“* All this wealth,’’ she continued, her head dropping back 
upon the cushion of the chair as she spoke, ‘‘ what does it 
matter—for what does it compensate? Oh, I would give it 
all gladly, gladly, to be that little black-haired .girl again, 
back in ’Squire Dearborn’s water lot, with my hands stained 
with the whortleberries and the nettles in my fingers—and 
my little lover, who called me his beau-heart and brought me 
a blue hair ribbon, and kissed me behind the pump-house.”’ 

“‘ Ah,’’ said Corthell quickly and earnestly, ‘‘that is the 
secret. It was love—even the foolish boy and girl love— 
love that, after all, made your life sweet then.’’ 

She let her hands fall into her lap, and, musing, turned the 
rings back and forth upon her fingers. 

** Don’t you think so?’’ he asked in a low voice. 

She bent her head slowly, without replying. Then fora 
long moment neither spoke. Laura played with her rings. 

The artist, leaning forward in his chair, 
looked with vague eyes across the room. 
And no interval of time since his return, 





silence, he began an elaborate explanation. 
Laura, however, interrupted. Calmly 
enough she said: 

‘*Oh, that’s all right. No, no, I don’t 
mind. Of course, if you’re busy.’’ 

‘Well, you see, don’t you, old girl?’”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, I see,’’ she answered. She 
rose. 

‘*T think,’’ she said, ‘‘ we had better -be 
going home. Don’t you?’’ 

““Yes, I do,’”? he assented. ‘‘I’m pretty 
tired myself. I’ve had a hard day’s work. 
I’m thirsty, too,’’ he added as he got up. 
‘Would you like to have a drink of water, 
too?’’ 

She shook her head, and while he disap- 
peared in the direction of the Cresslers’ 
dining-room she stood alone a moment in 
the darkened room looking out into the 
street. She felt that her cheeks were hot. 
Her hands, hanging at her sides, shut them- 
selves into tight fists. 


‘““What! you are all alone?’’ said 
Corthell’s voice behind her. 

She turned about quickly. 

‘*T must be going,’’ he said. ‘‘ I came to 


say good-night.’’ He held out his hand. 

‘* Good-night,’’ she answered as she gave 
him hers. Then all at once she added: 

‘* Come to see me again—soon, will you? 
Come Wednesday night.’’ 

And then, his heart leaping to his throat, 
Corthell felt her hand, as it lay in his, close 
for an instant firmly about his fingers. 

‘‘T shall expect you Wednesday then?”’’ 
she repeated. 

He crushed her hand in his grip, and sud- 
denly bent and kissed it. 

“*Good-night,’’ she said quietly. Jadwin’s 
step sounded at the doorway. 

““Good-night,’’ he whispered, 
ancther moment was gone. 

During these days Laura no longer knew 
herself. At every hour she changed; her 
moods came and went with a rapidity that 
bewildered all those who were around her. 


and in 

















At times her gayety filled the whole of her 


no words that had ever passed between them, 
had been so fraught with significance, so 
potent in drawing them 
brief, wordless moment. 

At last Corthell turned toward her. 

“You must not think,’’ he murmured, 
‘‘that your life is without love now. I will 
not have you believe that.’’ 

But she made no answer 

“If you would only see,’’ he went on. 
“If you would only condescend to look, 
you would know that there is a love which 
has enfolded your life for years. You have 
shut it out from you always. But it has 
been yours just the same; it has lain at 
your door; it has looked—oh, God knows 
with what longing !—through your windows. 
You have never stirred abroad that it has 
not followed you. Not a footprint of yours 
that it does not know and cherish. Do you 
think that your life is without love? Why, 
it is all around you—all around yon, -but 
voiceless. It has no right to speak; it only 
has the right to suffer.’’ 

Still Laura said no word. Her head 
turned from him, she looked out of the win- 
dow, and once more the seconds passed 
while neither spoke. The clock on the table 
ticked steadily. Inthe distance, through the 
open window, came the incessant, mournful 
wash of the lake. All around them the great 
house wasstill. At length Laura sat upright 
in her chair. 

**T think I will have this room done over 
while we are away this summer,”’ she said. 
‘Don’t you think it would be effective if 
the wainscoting went almost to the ceiling?’’ 

He glanced critically about the room. 

**Very,’’ he answered briskly. ‘‘ There 
is no background so beautiful as wood.’’ 

‘* And I might finish it off at the top with 
a narrow shelf.’’ 

‘* Providing you promised not to put brass 
‘ plaques’ or pewter kitchenware upon it.’’ 

‘Do smoke,’’ she urged him. ‘I know 
youwantto. You will find matches on the 
table.’’ 


iogether as this 











But Corthell, as he lit his cigarette, pro- 





great house; at times she shut herself in her 
apartments, denying herself to every one, 
and, her head bowed upon her folded arms, 
wept as though her heart was breaking, without knowing why. 

As often as the thought of the artist presented itself to her 
she fought to put it from her. Yes, yes, he came to see her 
often, very often. Perhaps he loved her yet. Well, suppose 
he did? He had always loved her. It was not wrong to have 
him love her, to have him with her. Without his company, 
great Heavens! her life would be lonely beyond words and 
beyond endurance. Besides, was it to be thought, for an 
instant, that she, she, Laura Jadwin, in her pitch of pride, with 
all her beauty, with her quick, keen mind, was to pine, to 
droop, to fade in oblivion and neglect? Was she to blame? 
Let those who neglected her look to it. Her youth was with 
her yet, and all her power to attract, to compel admiration. 

When Corthell came to see her on the Wednesday evening 
in question, Laura said to him, after a few moments’ conver- 
sation in the drawing-room: 

‘‘Oh, you remember the picture you taught me to appre- 
ciate—the picture of the little pool in the art gallery, the one 





HE CRUSHED HER HAND IN HIS GRIP, AND SUDDENLY BENT AND KISSED IT 


‘* Of course, of course,’’ she assented, as he held the picture 
in place. ‘‘Of course. I shall have it hung over again 
to-morrow.’’ 

For some moments they remained standing in the centre of 
the room, looking at the picture and talking of it. And then, 
without remembering just how it had happened, Laura found 
herself leaning back in the Madeira chair, Corthell seated 
near at hand by the round table. 

“‘T am glad you like my room,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ It is here that 
I spend most of my time. Often lately I have had my dinner 


here. Page goes out a great deal now, and so I am left alone 
occasionally. Last night I sat here in the dark for a long 
time. The house was so still, everybody was out—even 


some of the servants. It was so warm I raised the windows 
and sat here for hours looking out over the lake. I could 
hear it lapping and washing against the shore—almost like 
asea. And it was so still, so still; and I was thinking of the 
time when I was a little girl, back at Barrington, years and 


duced his own matchbox. It was a curious 
bit of antique silver, which he had bought 
in a Viennese pawnshop, heart-shaped and 
topped with a small ducal coronet of worn gold. On one side 
he had caused his name to be engraved in small script. 
Now, as Laura admired it, he held it toward her. 

‘‘An old pouncet-box, I believe,’’ he informed her, “or 
possibly it held an ointment for her finger-nails.’’ He spilled 
the matches into his hand. ‘‘ You see the red stain still on 
the inside; and—smell,’’ he added as she took it from him. 
‘* Even the odor of the sulphur matches cannot smother the 
quaint old perfume, distilled perhaps three centuries ago.” 

An hour later Corthell left her. She did not follow him 
farther than the threshold of the room, but let him find his 
way to the front door alone. 

When he had gone she returned to the room, and for a little 
while sat in her accustomed place by the window overlooking 
the park and the lake. Very soon after Corthell’s departure 
she heard Page, Landry Court and Mrs. Wessels come in; 
then at length rousing from her reverie she prepared for bed. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
Opportunity generally knocks during office hours. 


@Some men lose their own health drinking the health 
of others. 


@Where matrimony is bliss it is folly to read the 
divorce news. 


@Trusts best raise themselves in public esteem by 
raising wages. 


@A good excuse pleases some natures more than a 
feat accomplished. , . 


@Next to a happy home the.brightest spot on earth 
is the sunny side of a bargain. 


@Those who have the most faith in mankind some- 
times rent boxes in safe deposit vaults. 


@Laugh and the world laughs with you. 


all but the Englishman. He stares at you. 


That is, 


@ Modern society is distinguished by the politeness of 
its welcome and the cordiality of its farewell. 


COnly a letter’s difference—speculation and pecula- 
tion;* pluck and luck—and in each case one usually leads 
to the other. 


@ Exercise is just as valuable when done as work as 
when performed in a gymnasium. The muscles do not know 
the difference between chopping wood and swinging Indian 
clubs. 


Prosperity has come to a pretty pass when the rail- 
roads have so much freight they cannot move it. Now if 
they could only turn it into passengers they might make it 
hang up by the straps. 


@In four hundred years, says Lord Kelvin, the earth’s 
coal will be exhausted. From the way things are going now 
the earth’s patience will be exhausted about three hundred 
and ninety-nine years earlier than that. 


@ After a while we may have time in minute tabloids. 
The modern engine can make almost two miles a minute. 
The latest repeating pistol fires a hundred shots a minute. 
In a minute Marconi can get a message across the Atlantic 
without wires. By Delany’s new system eight thousand 
words a minute can be sent and recorded over the same wire. 
But ten-minute speeches are as long as ever, and there is no 
promise of improvement in the man who hangs on his office 
door the sign, ‘‘ Will be back in five minutes.’’ 


Does it Pay? 


M®: NORRIS tells us that Jadwin, young, enormously rich 
and married to a woman that he loved, cried out in 
despair: ‘‘ What am I to do? I don’t believe in lounging 
around clubs, or playing with race-horses, or murdering game 
birds. I can’t sit down and twiddle my thumbs. What are 
we fellows who have made our money to do?”’ 

So finding nothing in our American life he turned in to 
make more money. 

It is an unpleasant fact that most of the sons of American 
rich men either squander their fortunes on yachts, race- 
horses, gambling, or more dangerous kinds of fun, or go to 
work like Jadwin to make more millions. 

Is there really no employment in life open to Americans 
besides the making of money or the wasting of it? 

In England such a young man would probably go into 
Parliament and give his help to the party that he favored. 
When his father died he would settle on the family estate, 
would look after the tenants, become a country magistrate, 
marry and bring up his son to take his place, some day, in 
his turn. 

Or he would make a hobby of art, of literature, of ‘arche- 
ology, of charity, of hunting big game or climbing high 
mountains. 

Toynbee Hall, one of the most effective agents in the 
uplifting of the poor of London, was started by a half-dozen 
young Oxford men, the sons of peers and eminent commoners. 
They gave not only their income but their lives to work in it. 

Another young fellow, the heir of a great but impoverished 
English family, discovered an ancient Phoenician village 
under a marsh near Glastonbury and devoted his life to 
unearthing it. Being poor he dug with his own hands for 
years beside the day laborers. 

No one was surprised at these men’s choice of a career: no 
one laughed at it. Here we should have asked contempt- 
uously, ‘‘ How can that sort of thing be made to pay?’’ We 
should have accounted them fools. 

One of the Vanderbilts showed some originality in his 
method of disposing of his millions. He bought a vast tract 
in North Carolina, built a palace on a mountain-top, planted 
a forestry and botanical gardens, established cattle farms, 
stables of the best stock, piggeries, dairies, henneries and 
vegetable and fruit gardens. He became the director of a 
great estate and of tenantry, for whom he built churches, 
schools and hospitals. 

But the chief praise which he receives throughout the coun- 
try is—‘‘ It pays well. It brings him in ten per cent.’’ 

A significant hint was given to us by the Moravians of a 
generation ago. It was then customary among that earnest 
and sincere people for a man to work hard up to his sixtieth 
year, and to live plainly, saving every dollar. -Then he gave 
up work, devoting the rest of his life to books, music or char- 
ity. His income perhaps might be counted only by hundreds, 
but he had the great riches of a few years of time which he 
could use as he chose. ‘‘ We do not come ‘into the world,’’ 
said one of these brethren, ‘‘ to earn the means of living: but 
to justify our right to be alive.’’ 
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Something Better Than Medicine 


AN AMERICAN, with the rare faculty for seeing things 

exactly as they are, managed to gain admission to a 
reception to a large Italian pilgrimage in the Sistine Chapel 
a few weeks ago. When the Pope was brought in he saw the 
frail figure and strangely white face he had expected to see; 
but he was surprised by the animation, the aliveness, of the 
features and gestures in response to the deafening shouts and 
cheers of the pilgrims. His astonishment became amazement 
when the Pope descended from the chair, walked to the ros- 
trum, took off his heavy stole and handed it to an attendant, 
straightened himself, and in a firm, resonant voice proceeded 
to deliver a ten-minute oration—a swift flood of eloquent and 
energetic words, emphasized by gesticulation that was con- 
tinuous and forceful. And for an hour afterward the Pope 
sat talking and laughing with the heads of the several dele- 
gations into which the pilgrimage was divided. 

Away back in 1878, when the Papal election was holding, 
Leo XIII was chosen as a compromise because the rival can- 
didates, looking at him as he sat among the Cardinals, thought 
that one so frail and white would not long postpone another 
attempt to achieve their ambition. That will be a quarter of 
a century ago on February 20, and within three months Leo 
will be ninety-three years old. He has never been outside 
the grounds of the Vatican since he was hailed Pope. The 
Vatican is on the most unhealthful of the hills of Rome. He 
was born a physical weakling, has been inclined to sickness 
all his life. Yetevery day he has toiled and toils more hours 
than tradesmen permit their sturdy adherents to toil; for 
twenty-five years he has personally directed the policies and 
acts of his world-embracing church, even to details; he has 
been harassed by the most vexatious problems that have dis- 
turbed Catholic Rome since the days of Luther. And when 
he became Pope he had been hard at work for fifty years! 

Why has he lived? Why has he been able to work and 
work hard and well at the most exhausting of all labor? 
How has he withstood that fatal combination—work and 
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Why has he not been compelled to take ‘‘ long vaca- 
Why has he never been 


woiry? 
tions’’ and ‘‘ much needed rests ’’? 
down with ‘‘ nervous prostration ’’? 

The answer to all these questions is in two words: 

Regularity. Diet. 

The human body is nothing but a strong, delicate machine. 
It must be treated as a machine. It must be run regularly; 
it must be rested regularly; it must be repaired regularly. 
True, a priest can be regular with greater ease than many men 
of business or of the other professions. But it is alsotrue that 
a man in any walk of life can compel himself to regularity — 
provided he has a serious, definite purpose on earth and sets 
about it intelligently and not like a child given the range of 
a confectionery. It is possible for any man to rise and to go 
to bed at the same hours every day, to arrange his physical 
life in just as orderly a fashion as he must arrange his mental 
life if he accomplishes anything at all. 

But the great secret of Leo’s power and capacity in spite of 
his feeble body and his ninety-two years isdiet. Diet means 
enough fuel— plenty, but not fuel to choke the furnace. 

The Pope eats for the good of his body, not for the amuse- 
ment of his palate. He lets his mind tell him when to stop, 
not greedy, blind, selfish appetite. He eats so little that the 
average man or woman would call it starvation. But he eats 
enough, and it is of the best quality. At times he overeats— 
for the appetite for food is the strongest, the most insidious, 
the most dangerous in the human body. He is promptly 
punished, his feebleness making him luckier in that respect 
than are most overeaters. He doesn’t then let his palate 
cajole and fool him into thinking he is ill because he eats too 
little; he doesn’t eat more and send out for a package of pep- 
sin chewing gum ora box of digestive tablets. He apolo- 
gizes by eating nothing for a while and returns to his routine. 

Possibly your doctor may not assent to this—he may like 
to eat, may have an appetite made morbid by years of over- 
stimulation; he may like to fancy that disease germs can find 
lodgment in healthy tissue, that headaches and nerve-aches 
and fever blisters and low spirits and ‘‘ nervous prostration ’’ 
come from overwork and ‘‘ our modern neurotic atmosphere ”’ 
and not from a stomach overloaded by ‘“‘ three sguare meals.’’ 
How many of us are willing to lay down our lives or, worse 
still, to spend them in discomfort and sickness for the sake of 
“three sguare meals a day’’ in defiance of our sedentary 
habits? 

But, whatever your doctor and you may convince yourselves 
of, the truth remains. And Leo XIII, born a physical weak- 
ling, now nearly ninety-three, toiling like a beaver and 
weighted with responsibilities, is an unanswerable witness 
to that truth—and asplendid example of rational self-control. 

Overeat if you will. But don’t blame germs or the weather 
or work for the results. 


ws 


The Ascent of Woman 


Elsa cause of woman suffrage is gaining. It isa well-known 

fact that the writer with a vogue owes his enormous cir- 
culation not to men but to women, who throb with emotion over 
the wrongs of the heroines and pale with indignation when the 
gallant hero falls into the hands of the villain and has to kill 
seven of the villain’s henchmen before he escapes from his 
peril. If there were no women there would be fewer romantic 
novels written, because men, as a rule, have something else 
to do than to read novels. Since it has become the fashion 
for popular writers to go in for politics we may expect to see 
the political author walk in the footsteps of all other politi- 
cians and favor those measures which are likely to prove most 
profitable to himself. On this side of the Atlantic we have 
Winston Churchill and Booth Tarkington and ‘‘ J. S. of Dale’’ 
acquiring their political education as members of the legisla- 
ture and candidates for Congress, while on the other side of 
the Atlantic Sir Gilbert Parker and Sir Conan Doyle, the two 
most popular authors of the day, are not unacquainted with 
the inside of historical Westminster Hall and the hurly-burly 
of the hustings, and the English Winston Churchill has for 
some years followed in the footsteps of his distinguished father 
and is now able to tell the American Winston Churchill how 
to avoid a political Crisis. 

We may expect very soon to see some of these literary poli- 
ticians— or shall we term them political littérateurs? —come 
out in favor of woman suffrage. Such a course would 
undoubtedly win the approval of the women, and increase the 
vogue of the authors and the bank accounts of their publishers, 
besides assuring the writers of the votes of their new constit- 
uents. If every woman who read The Right of Way or The 
Gentleman from Indiana should vote for their authors they 
might feel assured of remaining in political life as long as 
they cared to, and every woman who was granted the right to 
vote would feel in duty bound to buy a copy of the latest 
novel by her hero who had enfranchised and put her on the 
same political level as man. If the politicians of the old 
parties are wise they will immediately grant woman the right 
of suffrage; otherwise they are in danger of being confronted 
by an author’s party, the main plank of whose platform will 
be a ballot for every woman and a copy of the “‘ best selling 
book ’’ of the week at bargain rates. And when that happens 
political calculations will be wrecked, the tariff and the trusts 
will be submerged and reciprocity a dead issue. 
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A Manhattan Cockney 


By 


CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 








ORAWN BY WH. L. SAYEN 


HEN I heard that Barclay Ryerson, 
W old bachelor, had married I was 
surprised, but I believed it. When 

my informant, however, went on to state that 
he had built himself and his bride a house in 
the country, I refused to believe until the 
strongest kind of proof had been offered. 
Barclay Ryerson, not made out of dust like 


| the rest of the world, but out of New York 


paving stones, to build himself a house in the 
country! The idea was preposterous, because 
if there ever was a thorough-going cockney on 
Manhattan Island Ryerson was the man. I 
suppose he had heard of the singing of birds, 
but to him there could be no music in Nature 
half sosweet as the tinkle of a horse-car bell, 


| and a trim brick-front or brownstone block 


with neat grass-platted dooryards in orderly 
sequence was to his mind more beautiful than 
any possible combination of trees and hills, 
and hills and trees, and never a thing to 
remind one of civilization or the city— 
synonymous terms, their antitheses being 
barbarism or the country. 

There were actually neighbors of his, I have 
heard Ryerson say, who left their comfortable 
homes every summer and went forth into the 
country, trying a different place every year in 
the hope of finding relief, and coming back 
with tales of mosquitoes and attic rooms of 
insufficient size, and queer food more queerly 
cooked, but he was too sensible to attempt 
the impossible —to look for comfort outside 
of good old New York — with Coney Island as 
a playground. 

He had once told me of the charms of his 
front stoop. I liked the simplicity that led 
a man with iron-gray side whiskers 2 la 
Burnside to talk about his front stoop. 
‘When I was a boy, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘I used 
to play steam cars along our whole block, 
using my neighbors’ front stoops for the pas- 
senger coaches and my own for the engine.’’ 
There were little iron hand-rails that ended 
in ornamental newel-posts, and these were 
the brakes, he said. To set the brakes in the 


| engine and then to make one’s way along the 


whole train by creeping from parlor balcony 
to stoop and from stoop to parlor balcony 
brought into play the same muscles that a 
country boy uses in tree climbing, and it was 
every bit as dangerous. Did not Alonzo 
Ryker, his next-door neighbor, fall from a 
parlor balcony to the area steps and break his 
arm? 

Alonzo had children of his own now, but he 
still remembered the old days and he still 
lived next door, and of a summer evening 
Ryerson would sit on his stoop or he would 
sit on Ryerson’s and they would talk over 
boyhood days. 

‘* That’s one of the things that makes the 
city so superior to the country,’’ said Ryerson 
—‘‘the associations connected with it. You 
take a country boy and his associations are 
bound to be of the country, and as the country 
ain’t pleasant the associations can’t be. 
That’s logic. But the different sights and 
smells of the city bring up a crowd of associ- 
ations out of the past. Saw a picture the 
other day that reminded me that where the 
Albemarle flats now stand there used to bea 
Dutch Reformed church, just opposite my 
house, with a big churchyard in the front. 
I flew my first kite there and the sexton 
threatened to break my leg if he ever caught 
me there again. But that didn’t prevent our 
playing prisoner’s base there or taking belly- 
gutters in the winter down the plank walk, 
and now and then plump into the wooden 





Yes, sir, the city for my money every 


fence. 
time. 
“A friend of 


mine was down East this 
summer,’’ he went on, ‘‘and he says that 
where he was they don’t use horses at all; 
nothing but oxen. Now I’m not much ofa 
horseman myself, but I go for a ride once in 
a while when the liveryman can give me a 
speedy horse. But imagine speeding oxen! 
Why, if I was in the country I’d want to get 
about faster than I do here. In the city 
there’s always something interesting going 
on—the crowds, or the store windows, or an 
ambulance clanging by, ora fire engine on the 
jump; but in the country there’s so little doing 
that I should think the farmers would want to 
hurry up and get back when they go out so’s 
to havethething over with. But I leave it to 
you if there’s any getting back with oxen for 
horses. I’ve seen oxen at work out on Long 
Island and they’re slower’n a canal boat in 
winter quarters down at the foot of Old Slip. 

‘* My friend tells me that the local fire com- 
pany didn’t even use horses for its engine, but 
was content with a team of oxen. Kerosene 
lamps in the house and oxen on the engines! 
I’d like to be out of the insurance business in 
the country.’’ 

Knowing the kind of man Mr. Ryerson 
was it will be understood that I was slow to 
believe that he had built a country house, but 
it proved to be true, and all along of the little 
god Cupid. It seems that my old friend fell 
in love with a real modern Nature lover. 
According to one of his nephews she knew 
how to tell the different birds by their songs 
and the different trees by their bark, and she 
could tell a goldenrod from a walking-stick 
with her hands behind her back. The woods 
could not keep a single secret when she was 
around, and she could gather more stuff 
alongside a country road ina five-minute walk 
than a careful housewife could get rid of ina 
half a day. 

The same nephew told me that soon after 
they were engaged the lady had told Mr. 
Ryerson that when they were married she 
wanted him to buy a place near enough to 
New York, so that they could live in the coun- 
try and go to the city every day. 

‘* What, become asuburbanite?’’ had been 
his horrified rejoinder. ‘‘ Be neither flesh nor 
fowl, neither a country man nor acity man?’”’ 
He had as much as hinted that though his love 
was very ardent it could not survive any such 
dampening process as that. So at last they 
had compromised. He said he would build 
a country house and sacrifice his comfort for 
a solid month in each year, and for the rest 
give him his back yard and his front stoop. 

When they were married they had gone to 
spend their honeymoon in Connecticut, and 
the nephew said with an appreciative smile 
that it was the worst time his uncle ever put 
in. He was utterly lost. 

While they were there they had selected a 
site for their country house. It was a very 
pretty spot, for Mrs. Ryerson did the choos- 
ing. It was on the brow of a grass-grown, 
rock-bound hill of noble proportions, with a 
patch of healthy evergreens at the back and 
a thirty-mile view of the Berkshire foothills 
just for the looking in front. Not a house 
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Atruly romantic spot for a 
newly wedded pair. At Heaven’s Gate, Mrs. 
Ryerson named it, but Ryerson’s private 
name for it was The Jumping-Off Place. 

She had planned to go there and superin- 
tend operations, but she was taken sick, and 
after the foundations had been dug she was 
unable to leave thecity. Mr. Ryerson like a 
hero went up every Saturday and saw things 
through. He had plenty of money and he 
determined to spare no cost to make it attract- 
ive. Poor Mrs. Ryerson had been suffering 
from a nervous trouble, and so the whole 
responsibility of choosing architects and 
selecting plans fell on my friend. 

All this I learned from the nephew, and I 
also learned that the house was finished and 
that he and his uncle were going up next day 
to see it, and they hoped that she would be 
able to go up in a week or two as they were 
counting upon the change doing her good. 

From my knowledge of the confirmed 
Nature lover I imagined just what a house 
Mrs. Ryerson was looking forward to: agray 
colonial with sloping stained roofs and wide 
verandas and little balconies where one could 
step from one’s bedroom and feast the eye on 
the ravishing landscape. Yes, it would do 
her a world of good to leave her husband’s 
brick front down in Greenwich Village and go 
up among the Litchfield hills to her cozy coun- 
try house. 

I went down to Ryerson’s office to congrat- 


| ulate him upon his change of heart, and he 
| insisted upon my going up next day with his 


nephew and him. And asI had nothing in 


| particular to do over Sunday I accepted. 


| even rise toa salmon fly. 


After a four-hours’ ride, pretty nearly every 
revolution of the way, we left the train and 
taking a carriage rode up, up, up, until I 
thought that we must be getting out of the 
New England limits and were approaching 
Heaven’s outposts. The scenery was glorious, 
the air tonic and strangely sweet, and I gave 
myself over to picturing Mrs. Ryerson’s 
delight when she should come up there and 
step into her mountain nest. 

At last a turn in the road brought us out on 


| the bluff with its grand thirty-mile view of 


undulating hills changing from green to pur- 
ple as they stretched out to the vanishing line. 
It also showed us Mr. Ryerson’s idea of a 
country house. 

‘* There,’’ said he as my jaw fell, “‘ 
a little piece right out of New York.”’ 


that is 


And it was. He had spared neither pains 
nor expense to erect a big square brownstone 
house on the brow of that rustic hill. A 
grass-plat adorned the front of it, a grass-plat 


bounded by stone flagging and inclosed in a | 


neat iron fence. A New York stoop led up to 
the front door, and the stoop had hand-rails 


and newel-posts just like the ones on which | 


he had played brakeman in his boyhood days. 
The street number was No.1 and a nickel door- 
plate bore the name ‘‘ Ryerson”’ in script. 

A sidewalk lay in front of the house and a 
coal hole newly smutted bore silent evidence 
as to the kind of fuel he intended using. A 
city lamp-post with a mail box on it put the 
finishing touch to this mountain nest. 

‘““ They have rural delivery here, thank the 
Lord,’’ said he, ‘‘and I can get my news- 
paper before noon. You see I haven’t any 
windows on the side. That’s because I hope 
to have next-door neighbors 
Come inside and see how it looks. 
nice house for the country, I call it. Don’t 
believe there are many like it hereabouts. 
Awfully lonesome, though. The nearest 


some time. | 
Pretty | 


house is a quarter of a mile away and that | 


view out front there makes me feei as if I was 
lost.’’ 

Inside the house was fitted up with all the 
modern improvements, including gas and a 
furnace. The dining-room was in the front 
basement because Ryerson had always been 
used to that kind of dining-room. The ‘‘ back 
parlor’’ might have looked ona pretty grove of 
pine trees, but he had cut down at least twenty 
of them to make room for a commodious back 


yard with high board fence, probably a replica 


of his own in the city. 


‘‘What’s that little house over there?’’ said | 
I, looking out past his hideous red-brick | 


stable to a small building. 

‘* Engine house. Chemical engine and a 
man to look after it. No oxen in my fire 
department. But I tell you that it zs#’¢ just 
the same as the city. There’s that desolate 
stretch out the front windows that I can’t help 
seeing. But when it gets so’s I can’t stand it 
I’1] take my chair out on the front grass-plat 
and turn my back on all that mountain busi- 
ness and look up at the brownstone front, and 
then I can almost imagine I’m in dear old 
New York.’’ Here his face took on a look of 
pleased anticipation and he rubbed his hands 
as he said, ‘‘ I know that Mrs. Ryerson will 
just love it.’’ 


Oddities and Novelties 
of Every-Day Science 


Fish that Climb Trees 


Uncle Sam’s naturalists have discoverec: 
some remarkable fishes in the Philippines. 
One species, known as the ‘‘ poyo,’’ is 
able to climb trees. Not only does it enjoy 
this exercise, but it dies if prevented for any 
length of time from leaving the water. 
Sometimes it ascends trees to the height of 
seven feet. It weighs two pounds and is 


| highly esteemed as food. 


Then there is the ‘‘ terebog,’’- which is 


| found in Lake Buhi, in the island of Luzon, 


and is much valued asa food fish. It attains 
a length of three feet or more, takes a bait 
(especially a frog) very readily, and will 
But the remarkable 
thing about this species is that it is able to 
breathe air, and can walk on the land. 
Children amuse themselves by making the 
creature crawl. 

The ‘‘ terebog’’ is fond of mice and rats. 
It will linger on the bank of a mossy pond, 
with its nose out of water, taking a breath of 
fresh air, and waiting for an imprudent mouse 
or frog to come along and be gobbled. On 
land it progresses in a serpentine manner by 
means of its tail and pectoral fins. As might 
be supposed, it is not easily retained in an 
aquarium, being addicted to making its way 
out and assuming charge of its own affairs. 
The smallest fish on record has been located 
in a lake in Luzon. It is only half an inch 
long when full grown, but is valuable for 
food, being captured in immense numbers by 
means of extremely fine nets. The tiny fishes 
are sold by measure in the market-places of 
the towns, and are commonly prepared for 
the table in the shape of flat cakes, one of 
which will contain from 2000 to 3000. 


” 


Some Vegetable Freaks 


These are the days of new things in fruits 
and vegetables, thanks to the efforts of the 
scientific plant-breeder. Government experts 
have recently come across a sort of giant 


gooseberry that grows on trees, and a 
long-sought prize has been obtained (from 
Benton Harbor, Michigan) in the shape of a 
thornless blackberry. Hitherto the thorns 
with which the ordinary blackberry of com- 


merce is provided have interfered with the | 


plucking of the crop, but the discovery men- 
tioned is likely to result, through cross fer- 
tilization, in doing away with this annoyance. 
Recent experiments have shown that the 
tomato does very well when grafted on the 
potato-plant, which is thus persuaded to bear 
potatoes below ground and tomatoes above 
ground. 
this idea will prove to the American farmer, 
to whom it obviously suggests a means of 
economizing the available area of his land. 


It remains to be seen how useful: 





When Automobiles Run Amuck | 


A motor vehicle which can be operated 
only when the attendant is in the seat has 
just been invented. It is not an 


infre- | 


quent thing for automobiles to run amuck. | 


This newly perfected vehicle is so constructed 
that if an attendant should be accidentally 
thrown from his seat the automobile would 
come to a stop. When at rest it cannot be 
started on a wild career by a jarring of the 
motor or through the meddling of mischievous 
or inquisitive persons. Even if the starting 
lever is pushed it will not stir, for none of 
the appliances of propulsion can be set in 
motion until the attendant is in his proper 
place in the seat. 

This seat is provided with a spring and 
lever with an electrical or mechanical device 
which operates a switch. The mere imposi- 
tion of weight on the cushion will not start 
the machine. When the attendant takes his 
seat, springs are compressed and a mechan- 
ical arm is brought into such connection with 
the other appliances of the machine that then, 
and not until then, the lever can be moved to 
start the vehicle. In a way, the contrivance 
serves the same purpose in the mechanism of 
the vehicle that a time lock does in a vault. 
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Glenside and its surroundings are to Philadelphia what | refiner, which ranks in magnificence with Georgian Court, an immense park, being laid out with wide curving 
Brookline is to Boston, what North Shore Drive is to | the home of George Gould, and Biltmore, the Vanderbilt | avenues, thoroughly macadamized; heavy stone curbs 
Chicago, or Forest Park to Sf. Louis. It is the aristo- mansion; ‘‘Idro,’’ the beautiful residence of John B and brick and stone gutters. These avenues are bounded 
cratic home section of Philadelphia. The mansions of | Stetson. John Wanamaker, the merchant prince, has his | on either side by rows of shade trees, and in some 
many famous millionaires are there: ‘‘ Lynnewood | residence near by, and many others equally well known | instances privet hedge; granolithic sidewalks are laid on 


Hall,’’the palatial home of P. A. B. Widener, built in have built superb homes in this locality, which are un- each side of every avenue, four feet in width. 

the Italian Renaissance style amid beautiful surround- | surpassed in any other section of the country. Within Under the miles of driveway that intersect Glenside 
ings, with extensive sunken gardens, conservatories and | ten minutes’ ride is the famous Ogontz Seminary. are laid the most complete and scientific system of sewer- 
costly stables; ‘‘ Elstowe Park,’’ the magnificent home Glenside is the centre of this district. Itis beautifully age in the world, together with pipes for the supply of 
of William L. Elkins, the Traction magnate; ‘‘ Gray | located on an elevation averaging 375 feet above tide- | gas, conduits for electricity, and a system of supply for 





Towers,”’ the home of W. W. Harrison, the famous sugar | water. The impression it gives on a first visit is that of | the purest spring water in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Over $900,000.00 Have Already Been Spent on These Improvements 














This is entirely aside from the vast sums spent by indi- | up which will detract from the beauty of those already | of the fact that 93 trains each day carry its residents to 
vidual owners in the improvement of their own properties. | built at Glenside; one of the finest of these is that of R. | and from their places of business in Philadelphia in 27 
Wherever the eye reaches artistic homes are visible. Davis Carey, which cost, over $150,000.00. There are minutes, at a cost of ten cents each way. It is on*the 
The deed of sale compels the purchaser to erect a house | many others of a similar character. main line of the Reading R. R., with hourly service to 
in harmony with the surroundings. This does not pre- This gives you an idea of WHAT Glenside is. New York —go minutes distant. 
vent the erection of modest homes—but no house can go WHERE it is can be readily realized -by the statement These manifold attractions have made 

GLEN SID in. the United Stat 

Money invested in it is as securely placed as in Treas- | be conveyed in such a way that absolute confidence can tenfold in ten years. One, the famous J. Dundas 
ury bonds, but with far greater possibilities of increase. be placed on its reliability. Lippincott mansion, is a home site that was bought for 
No matter where you live, if you own a home site in If you can come to Glenside we will pay a proportion- $50,000 within the span of a single lifetime, and is 
Glenside you have made an investment that is not only ate amountof your expenses according to the sizeof your to-day withheld at an offer of $2,000,000. 
absolutely safe but will surely bring rich results. investment. On the larger size lots we will pay the entire This offer should not be confounded with the ordinary 
Whatever may happen, financial depression or political cost of transportation from any point in the United States. ‘*boom’”’ propositions of real estate. The standing of 
unrest, your money in Glenside land is as safe as if you After you have thoroughly investigated the property the locality isestablished. (Ask any Philadelphian what 
had it in a deposit vault and stood perpetual personal and decided to purchase, we will give you he knows about Glenside.) The improvements are 

Hy - > -~ Tr . . x . a: “4 . . 
se i: A Sechtity UnprocsBeuted te the = «| MADE, nut PROMISED, Teen ee 
The Greatest Chance of a Lifetime History of Real Estate in America. The city of Philadelphia has more manu- 

We control the entire town of Glenside. We have facturing plants than any other city inthecountry. It is 

made it what it is. Its future development is in our In the deed of sale we will include an ironclad Guar- the industrial centre of the United States, and more men 





hands. We have sold home sites here worth hundreds of antee that the Property Will Increase in Value 25 per have been made financially independent through Phila- 
thousands of dollars. A large staff of selling agents are cent. within a Year from purchase, based upon prices at delphia enterprises than in any other section. The 
daily negotiating sales on the property. We believe, which the ground is then selling. If it fails to do this demand for better-class homes is increasing rapidly. 
however, that this is greater than a local opportunity. It We will Refund Your Money at the End of The home site you purchase may be just the thing some 
is the chance of a lifetime for any one, no matter in what one desiring to locate at Glenside may want six months 
part of the country he lives, with a little spare capital, to 12 Months with 6 Per Cent. Interest Added from now, and he may want it bad enough to pay a 
make as sound an investment as ever was placed, or to : . greatly enhanced price. Do you see the point? 

start a saving fund by making a weekly or monthly pay- This Guarantee is made possible by the fact that the Isn’t the opportunity a rare one? We believe it 
ment ona Glenside home site. We have therefore selected property advanced 25 per cent. during the past year, and is. Write freely to any of the references given 


s is in position to make a still greater advance during the below, but in order to be sure of securing 
300 of the Choicest Home Sites in Glenside, coming twelve months. Within thirty minutes’ ride of | one of the Glenside home sites, fill in the 












I ani 
interest- 


























Which We will Sell to Readers of The Glenside are several sites that have increased in value coupon herewith and send it to us to-day. ae es _ 
Saturday Evening Post as Glenside 
ieccadamien References: A fre 

ue Tis ofl i not made in any other magazine and will | Fated eepralcoeinayaugwezany etal ff supply ine wih te 


information promised 





WILLIAM L. ELKINS, Director Pennsylvania R. R. 


















These are Our Terms : THEODORE E. VORHEES, Vice-President Philadelphia & Reading R. R. in the abeve advertise- 

: RAGA er ae ment. It is understood that 

_ We will, upon application, reserve a home site in Glen- thie in uo way binds me te 
side costing any sum desired. In the three hundred lots ADDRESS guschens. 


we offer there are sites ranging from $200 to $1700. 


There are also a few lots at higher prices, x} 
We will then place the intending inv$stor in a position WM. e B. OBE RTS & SON 
to learn the entire history of Glenside, %s present stand- 


ing and its future possibilities. This information will 411 Land Title Building, Philadelphia - 


crane 








Name, 







Address, 
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IMPORTANT SCRIBNER 
BOOKS BY FIVE 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


By Henry van Dyke 


(70th 1000.) 


The Blue Flower 


Elaborately illustrated in full color. $1.50. 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 
(70th 1000.) 
The Fortunes of 
Oliver Horn 
Illustrated, 


“A brilliant and beautiful story.” 
$1.50. 


By James M. Barrie 


(40th 1000.) 


The Little White Bird 


“ Barrie at his best.” $1.50. 
By Thomas Nelson Page 
ACaptured Santa Claus 


(30th 1000.) Miustrated in full color. 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


The Book of Joyous 
vou woo, Children 


Every poem a new poem. Charmingly illus- 
trated. $1.20, net (postage 8 cents). 


CAPITAL HOLIDAY GIFTS — ALL 


75 cents. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS, OK 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 




















15 CENTS 


GETS THIS 


$650. AUTOMOBILE 





The OLDSMOBILE 
The 20th Century Horseless 


Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed, 3 to 20 

miles per hour; expense of running, % cent per 

mile; price, $650.00. 

Send 15 cents (8 2c. stamps) for 
3 months’ trial subscription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER”’ 


A handsome magazine for book- 
k Ss, cashiers and business 
men. It will teach you Account 
ing, Business Management, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Commercial 
Law, Short Cuts, Higher, Corpora- 
tion and Cost Acc ounting, Bank- 
ing. Bu = gg Pointers, Amusing 


. wal 
ELH. BEACH, EDITOR ikea si bos. ing aS — ule- 


Nineteen other valuab’ “i prizes in had to oa ne 00 
Automobile will go ” S00k-Keeper subscribers. Send 
your subscription to-day. 


The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. 
53 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





AS 
STOVE SsoR ANGES 


ore fc T 


FROM FACTORY TO THEUSER 


APPROVAL 


360 DAYS TEST 


Send for Free Catalogue No. 152 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 


Manufacturers 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








MOTHERS. Little Fotks’ Magazine 


has the best pictures, stories and verses inted 
for children under 10. Mothers are delighted | 
with it. Sample and large premium list for 
stamp. Liberal commission to Agents. 


8. E. CASSINO, Box 14, Salem, Mass. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE BEST BOOKS TO GIVE 
AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


N THE presence of some fourteen hundred 
| new books offered by the publishers this 
autumn the question of choice is pecul- 
iarly perplexing. The old-time illustrated 
Christmas quarto slumbers with the annuals 
of a_ still earlier generation. There are 
illustrated books which are to be prayerfully 
reckoned with—such, for example, are 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village with Abbey’s 
refined and piquant illustrations (Harpers), 
and, on the other hand, Kipling’s Just-So 
Stories (Doubleday, Page & Co.), with the 
author’s piquant pictures and text showing 
How the Whale Got his Hump and the Camel 
his Throat, may be welcomed in any division 
of the autumn books—but, in spite of the 
general use of illustrations, the important 
books of the day are usually those which 
depend upon their literature rather than their 
pictorial art. 


Fiction Pure and Simple 





What is the novel of the year? Several pub- 
lishers have put their modesty in their 
pockets and make claims which are not with- 
out some show of reason. But there can 
hardly be but one answer to that question. 
Mr. Owen Wister’s Virginian is the best 
novel of this and many other years. After it, 
The Two Vanrevels, by Booth Tarkington 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.); The Little White 
Bird, by J. M. Barrie (.Scridners); The For- 
| tunes of Oliver Horn, by F. Hopkinson Smith 
| (Scribners); Cecilia, by F. Marion Crawford 
( Macmillan); A Joyous Journey, by the author 
of Elizabeth and Her German Garden ( Mac- 
| millan); Tangled Up in Beulah Land, by J. 

P. Mowbray (Doubleday, Page & Co.), and 
| the much-talked-of Confessions of a Wife 
( Zhe Century Company), are all to be reck- 
oned with. Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ 
adventurous Captain Macklin (Scriéners) is 
another successful candidate for popular 
favor. Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins sends us 
The Intrusions of Peggy (Harpers), and out 
of Central New York comes Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers’ Maid at Arms ( Harpers), while 
Marie Corelli’s Temporal Power is a light by 
no means hidden. In point of literary qual- 


Mifflin & Co.). 
Fowler (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; Donovan Pasha, 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s stories of Egypt (Apfle- 
ton); Gabriel Tolliver, by Joel Chandler 


with Honor, by Charles Marnott (John Lane), 
are books of some moment; and among the 
| many books of short stories which still make 
their way despite the timorousness of pub- 





ity much might be said of Aldrich’s A Sea | 
Turn and Other Tales, and the Baroness von | 
Hutten’s Our Lady of the Beeches ( Houghion, | 
Fuel of Fire, by Miss E. T. 


Harris (McClure, Phillips & Co.), and Love | 


| lishers there is none more attractive than | 
The Blue Flower, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke | 


(Scribners). Readers of THE 
EVENING Post will feel a particular interest 
in Mr. David Graham Phillips’ powerful 
novel, A Woman Ventures (.S/okes). 
misnomer to apply the term fiction to the 
shrewd philosophy and humorous “ 
sense’’ of The Letters from a Self-Made 


SATURDAY | 


It is a | 


horse | 


Merchant to His Son (Small, Maynard & | 


Co.). The Letters are founded upon the veri- 
ties of American life. There are scores of 
novels exhibiting merits worth noting, but the 
slight hints which alone are possible here may 
serve as an imperfect guide. 


History and Biography 


if one desires an elaborate work of 
is President 


In history, 
distinctive consequence there 
American People (Harpers), and there is 
tory, which opens with a volume upon the 
Renaissance (Macmillan). 
Fiske’s New France and New England 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and The Struggle 
for a Continent, edited from Parkman by 
Professor Pelham (Little, Brown & Co.), are 
books with obvious claims upon our interest. 
The coming anniversary of the Louisiana 
Purchase makes itself felt in various editions 
of The Lewis and Clark Expedition, ranging 
from Dr. J. K. Hosmer’s edition (McClurg) 
to an inexpensive three-volume reprint ( Zhe 
New Amsterdam -Company). Historical 
incursions into various fields are represented 
in The American Merchant Marine, by W. L 
Marvin (Scribners); A History of the 
Nineteenth Century, Year by Year (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.); Social New York under the 
First Georges, by Miss Esther Singleton; 
The Story of the Trapper, by Miss A. C. 
Laut (Appleton), and The Private Soldier 





Woodrow Wilson's five-volume History of the | 


also Lord Acton’s Cambridge Modern His- | 


The late John | 















December 13, 1902 














The Great Boys’ Book of the Year 





The Young Volcano Explorers 


Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 
Postage 12 cents. 
Full account of the eruption of Mount Pelee in connection with the adventures of the young heroes. 


By EDWAkKD STRATEMEYER. 
Decorated cover. Price $1.00, net. 





Or, American Boys 
ia the West Indies 
Second of Pan-American Series. 





Other Fine New Books For Older Boys 





Second + “ogg of Colonial Series. By EDWARD STRATE- 
MEYER. $1.00 net (postage 13 cents) 

The Sooke is a great treat in the hands of any boy."’— 
Christian Endeavor World. 


LOST ON THE ORINOCO 
Or, American Boys in Venezuela 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Decorated Cover. $1.00 
net (postage 13 cents). 
“ Boys ought to read a book like this, and will be eager to 
do so when they are brought within reach."’"— Episcopal 
Recorder (Philadelphia). 










CRUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
Or, A Summer’s Vacation in Historic 
Waters 

Third Volume of the St. Lawrence Series. By E. T. TOM- 
LINSON. $1.20 net (postage 15 cents). 

“Dr. Tomlinson always writes with a purpose ‘true to 
life’ and at the same time inspiring to the best in all things.” 

— Boston Beacon. 


TOM WINSTONE ‘‘WIDE AWAKE”’ 
By “MARTHA JAMES,” author * a Friend Jim.” 
Cloth, 80 cents net (postage 12 
“Tom is the sort of a boy that ponte = will like to read 
about.""— Boston Home Journal. 





MARCHING ON NIAGARA 
Or, The Soldier Boy of The Old Frontier 
Ask any Bookseller for these. 


Send for our free lilustrated Holiday Catalogue 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 

















WOULD YOU BE WILLING TO SEE 


Your Money Doubled 
in a Year? 


MEN and women who bought lots in West 
Pittsburgh two months ago are now 
being offered an advance of from 30 to 50 per 
cent. for them —and the probability is that they 
will be worth double the price within a year. 


WEST 
PITTSBURGH 


is right in the heart of the world’s greatest 
industrial district. 


Four New Manufacturing Plants 


now being built will make work for 2500 new 

men and cause a big advance in real estate. 

Lots are cheap now and we are selling them on* 
easy monthly payments. 


Write to-day for maps and full particulars. 
WEST PITTSBURGH REALTY COMPANY 





Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


Flinch is certainly 
proving to be the 
greatest of all Kal- 
amazoo’s famous 
games. — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean., 


Instantly popular. 

150 finest quality 

cards. 

Gilt edge $1.00 Everywhere games 

are sold—or postpaid from us. 

Your money back if you want it. 
Sample card and instructions FREE, 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 124 Burdick st. 














of users. Highly 
finished in 

Golden Oak. 

Price per sec- 
tion, with door, 
$1.75; without 
door,$1.00. Sent 
on approval, 
freight prepaid, 


tory. Send for 
Catalogue No. 25. 
The C. J. 
Lundstrom Co. 
Little Falls, N.Y. 
(Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co.) 





Its is MARVELOUS! 
So Bay Thinking People of IRVING'S 
WIZARD TOP 
Par. Apait 22, 1902 
A top within a top. A veritable Rotary 
geen in a vacuum. Can be handled 
a 


nd placed in any desired position or at any 

angle while running at full speed. Its average 

spin is 9 minutes. No springs! No winding! “re 
A child can spin it in 2 seconds. es 

CANNOT BE HAD AT ANY 

CE. Made of cold rolled steel, 

heavy nickel plated, price by mail 


ta, id, 30¢. 
"WIZARD NOVELTY CoO, 
1344 Cherry 8t., Philada., Pa. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Late 
Styles. Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting: 
Cards T5c. Samples and Valuable Booklet, “* Wedding Etiquette,”’ 


SECTIONAL 





Free, J.W. COCKKUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


direct from fac- | 





Pronounced the | 
bestby thousands | 









SANITARY MPG. CO. (Incorp.), Dept. A 
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ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life ; figures 10 inches 
high, reproduced in colors. Highest example of 
lithographic art. 


<THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send 25c., with name of publication in which you 
read this advertisement, to GEo. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago & Alton 
Railway, 328 Monadnock Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

The best railway line between en Sr. 
Louis, Kansas City and PEORIA 


“I Feel Good All Over” 


Hundreds of letters 
have come to us re- 
cently stating that fact. 
They are voluntary tes- 
timonials from men 
and women who have 














taken our course of 
health betterment and 
pata cance Sales- 
men, bookkeepers, mechanics, 
business erin testify to the 
splendid benefits derived from 

is rational system. 

You Must Become Strong 
if you follow our widely approved instructions, quickly and 
without exhausting labor. 


And Then the Cost is so Little 
Interested? (You should be.) Then write at once to 


The Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 


134 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Fastest, simplest, handiest, eer ractical and durablelow- @ 
ee cieeies machine. Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, 
ivides. Cannot make mistakes. Computes nine columns 


simultaneously. Saves time, labor, brain, and will last a 


lifetime. ‘‘ One should be in every business office.” — Foe 
Lee Fameson, htate Revenue Agent, Austin, Texas. 
“It is worth its weight in gold.""— Chas. W’. Thompson, 
Spec'l Agt. U.S. Dept. of Labor, Boston, Mass. Price 
$5.00, prepaid in U.S. Booklet free. Agents wanted 
C. E. Locke M’f’g Co.,68 Walnut St., Kensett, Iowa 


LACE CURTAINS 
At Factory Prices ii 


We show the latest and best features, and 
invite you to send for illustrated catalogue, 
which we think will be convincing and 
will cost you nothing. 




















233 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Rocker ) 4* 


Genuine Leather Covering 
Leather Fringe 


THE usual price for this handsome Turkish Rocker 
elsewhere is $37.00, often $45.00. Our price is 
$24.50. Our sper collection of _fine furniture is 
shown in Special Catalogue R, which you are 
invited to send for. It shows a most desirable 
line of artistic, high-grade pieces at moderate 
prices. It will be sent to 
any address outside of 
Chicago, Cook Co., Ih. 
You cannot afford to 
buy until -you have 
seen our new cata- 
logue R. 
Write 

now. 


HIS Turkish Rocker is 

as perfect as modern 
methods and honest construction can make it. 
It is large size and luxurious; the frame work 
is of hard wood throughout, doubly braced, resting 
upon a heavy platform base held in position by strong, 
double springs of the finest steel. The springwork is 
the same as specified by the U. S. Government as 
STANDARD, therefore, the best; has genuine hair 
cushions and is handsomely tufted in back and arms 
with ruffied edges. Covered in best quality of genuine 
leather in any color, which we guarantee as the leather 
produced from the fibrous or grain side of the hide, 
which is the only absolutely dependable leather, as it 
will never crack or peel and will always prove satis- 
factory. The heavy fringe is made from genuine 
leather in a handsome design to harmonize with the 


design of the on Si5.05 Usually sold $24. 50 


for $37.00 to $4! rice 
Order Number R 155. Write for Catalogue R S. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 


Cg) Cg 





KEEPS ITS SHAPE 


Wright’s Health Underwear is made loop on 
loop— much like old-fashioned knitting. It 
keeps its shape under all conditions of hard 
wear and frequent laundering, and the loops 
that make the Fleece of Comfort will never 
mat. This fleeced interior of 


WRIGHT’S 
Health 
Underwear 


takes up the perspiration quickly, keeps in 
the body heat, but allows perfect ventilation 


without chill. This is why the wearer of 
Wright’s will not readily ‘‘catch” cold. 
Costs no more than the other kind. Our 
valuable book, ‘‘ Dressing for Health,” /ree. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, New York 











‘ MUSIC AND FUN! | 


THE VICTOR 


Talking Machine 


Plays and Sings Your Choice! 


Sousa’s Band, Popular Songs, Vocal Quartets, 
Cornet Solos, Minstrels, etc. lone loud and true 
to nature. Everyone can afford one. New bar- 


gain prices. Catalog and information free, 
LYON & HEALY, 12 Adams Street, Chicago ) 














PATENTS &® sz: 
fee until pat-’ 

entisallowed. Write for /uventor’s Guide. 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. oc? 








CRD 


| by the serious-minded, 


| Gold Thwaites (Afppieton), 


| ure of practical suggestiveness. 
| more elaborate books in this class is Sidney 


THE SATURDAY 


Under Washington, 
( Scribners). 

A very delightful publication which in 
many ways will appeal peculiarly to the 
sympathies of American readers is_ the 
Memories of a Hundred Years, by Edward 
Everett Hale (Macmillan). Nicolay and 
Hay’s great Life of Lincoln has been con- 
densed and is now offered in a convenient 
form ( The Century Company). Critical lives 
of Lowell, by Doctor Van Dyke; Emerson, by 
Professor Woodberry, and Franklin, by Owen 
Wister (Macmillan); Daniel Webster, by 
Professor McMaster ( The Century Company) ; 
Bret Harte, by Edgar Pemberton (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), and Danie! Boone, by Reuben 
are more sub- 
stantial contributions to American biography 
than George Francis Train’s My Life in 
Many States and Foreign Lands, which pro- 
vides, however, some entertaining passages. 
The redoubtable Andrew Carnegie’s life is 
pictured by Bernard Alderson (Doudleday, 
Page & Co.), and Gaillard Hunt opens a new 
series for the same publishers with Madison. 


by C. K._ Bolton 


General Literature 


Both Literature and Life, by W. D. Howells 
(Harpers), and The Christmas Kalends of 
Provence, by T. A. Janvier (Harpers), are 
better examples of pure literature than The 
American Idea as Expounded by American 
Statesmen, compiled by J. B. Gilder and 
introduced by Andrew Carnegie (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), but the latter book has a meas- 
One of the 


Lanier’s Shakespeare and His Forerunners 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). There are many 
lamentations over the passing of the essay, 


but this season brings Essays Historical and 


Literary, by John Fiske (Macmillan) ; Liter- 


ary Values, by John Burroughs ( Houghion, 


Mifflin & Co.); lan Maclaren’s The Homely 
Virtues (Dodd, Mead & Co.), and The Lost 
Art of Reading, by Gerald Stanley Lee 
(Puinam). The Letters of Charles Darwin 
(Appleton), and Professor Trent’s History 
of American Literature (Apple/on), are both 
books which are worth attention. One of 
the lighter and more entertaining books of 
this general class is Borrowed Plumes, by 
Owen Seaman (Holt), a series of clever bur- 
lesques of well-known contemporary writers. 
Professor Lounsbury’s Shakespeare and Vol- 








taire (Scribners), and the Library of Literary | 
History, which opens with Professor Browne’s | 
Persia, are books to be taken into account | 


and Incentives for 
Life, by Dr. James M. Ludlow ( Revel/), is a 
helpful example of its class. 


Poetry and Juveniles 


Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s Book of Joyous 
Children (Scridners), Mr. Will Carleton’s 
Songs of Two Centuries ( Harpers), and Mr. 
E. S. Martin’s Poems and Verses ( Harpers), 
may be set down as probably the most popu- 
lar verses of the year. Other books worth 
consideration are, among the more serious 
efforts, Mr. Stephen Phillips’ drama, David 
and Bathsheba (Macmillan); and in a very 
different vein, Up from Georgia, by F. L. 


| Stanton, the Georgia newspaper bard ( Apple- 


| pany’); 


| an excellent story for girls; 


ton), and Every Day in the Year, compiled 
by J. L. and M. K. Ford (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
When one comes to juveniles one finds 
one’s self in deep waters. 
of Kipling, already mentioned; Mr. W. 
Howells’ Flight of Pony Baker ( Harpers); 
The Bible for Children ( 7hke Century Com- 
a new edition of Miss Alcott’s 
perennial Little Women (ZLitfle, Brown & 
Co.); two new Henty books (Scridners); 
Miss Taggart’s Miss Lochinvar (Appleton), 
Mr. Barbour’s 
Behind the Line, a football story (Appleton) ; 
Mr. Williams’ Romance of Modern Invention 
(Lippincott), and Miss Frothingham’s Sea 
Fighters from Drake to Farragut (.Scridners), 


| are among the many meritorious examples of 





various classes of juvenile books. Mr. R. W. 


Chambers’ Outdoor Land, illustrated in colors | 
by Birch (Harpers), is a book to be looked | 


at, and Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s A 
Captured Santa Claus (Scribners), offers 
attractive text and pictures within a modest 
compass. Five Little Peppers Abroad, by 
Margaret Sydney (Lothrop), is a popular 
example of the younger juveniles. Among 
the informing books of this class are Chil- 
dren’s Favorite Classics (Crowell), Temple 
Classics for Young Readers (Macmillan), 
Perry’s Boy’s fliad (Macmillan), and The 
King’s Story-Book (Longmans). There isa 
wide range of choice, but it is not a difficult 
matter to find new books which are attractive 
| and valuable. 


EVENING POST 


The 
First-Class 

Round -Trip ——_ 
Rate, 
Chicago to 
California, 
is $110 


any time within nine months. 


\, 


overs are allowed. 








Tickets are good to return 


Stop- 
One stop-over that 


is distinctly worth while is at El Paso 


—to get 


a glimpse of Old Mexico. 


The train to take to California is the 


Golden State Limited 


Via the El Paso-Rock Island Route 
Newest, finest, and most luxuriously equipped 


train across the continent. 


Less than three days Chicago to Los Angeles. 


Electric lights; 
bath room; 


Barbara and San Francisco. 
shop; 


partment and standard sleepers; 


dining and library cars. 
Cut out this ad. 
address, 


Thro’ cars to Santa 
electric fans; 
Booklovers’ Library; 


barber 
com- 
observation, 








and mail it, with name and 
to this office, and beautifully illus 


trated book about California will be sent free. 
Write or call for further information. 





JNO. SEBASTIAN, P. T. M., Chicago, Ill. 





Are You Away From Home 
All Day? 


Then surely you should protect 
your jewelry, keepsakes and 
valuable papers from fire, water, 
thieves and curiosity seekers 
You can do so at small cost 
by ordering 


Meilink’s 
Fire and Water 
Proof Vault 


We make ten styles and sizes, 
the smallest 14 in. high, weight 
about 75 Ibs., the largest 2414 
in. high, weight about 300 Tbs. 
Prices from §8 to $23.50. We 
pay the freight east of the 
Mississippi river and north of 
the Tennessee line, equalized 
beyond. All styles and sizes 
are made of heavy steel plate, 
with extra heavy iron frame- 
work, finished in four coats, 
hand polished, black enamel, 
lettered and ornamented in 
gold, with hinges, lock, com- 
bination, etc., heavily nickeled. 
From the smallest to the largest 











No. 1, like cut, 
weight about 75 Ibs., 


Only $8. 


will be a revelation to you. 





we 6 
fire and water proof. 
OUR FREE BOOK of 24 pages 


Write for it to-day. Gives photo- 














graphs of all styles and sizes, descriptions, letters of endorsement } 


from every part of the country, and prices that will surprise you. 


| THE MEILINK MPG. 00., Specialty Mfrs., 1022 Jackson St., Toledo, Ohio 





The Just-So Stories | 











College y 
Education 


At Home 


Our Intercollegiate depart- 
ment offers courses by mail 
in the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, Literature, History, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. 

Students under direct per- 
sonal charge of professors in 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell and 
leading colleges 

Full Normal and Commercial 
departments. Tuition nominal. 
Text books free to our students. 


Catalog and particulars free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Mass. 























His $] POSTPAID 
Razor Replaced if 
Doesn’t Unsatis- 
Pull factory 
Does 
Yours? 
wey SHUMAT E 

s 


DOLLAR RAZOR 


** THE RAZOR WITH A CHARACTER”’ 


Cannot be excelled. Finest steel. Hollow ground. Patent 


process temper. to replace and ask no questions 
clinches the argument. Send your dollar today and see for 
yourself. BOOK. Send for it. 


SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 
For branch offices see Munsey's, Argosy, Everybody's, etc. 











BE YOUR OWN PRINTER 


It means an increase in your bank account. Guar- 
anteed two-third saving in printing bills. No waiting 
on the printer—NVo type setting for letter heads, bill 
heads, oe tags, envelopes. Any boy can work it 
R. has eight model presses. Full course in 
aL, ‘free, with each press, up. Send stamp 
for catalogue and testimonials. 40,000 sold. Three 
World's Fair prizes 
MODEL PRESS, Dept. L, 708 Chestnut St, Phila. 






| 2 Friend Street 





lo introduce 

GIVEN AWAY §2'3'38's 
WORLD in 

pow home we make you a present appreciated 
»y every lady. WoOMAN’s WORLD hasa circula 
tion of 800,000 and is the best illustrated 
magazine ever published at a popular price. 
Send only ten cents, our special rate for a six 
months’ trial subscription, and we will send 
Woman’s WOK LD for six months, and you will 
get FREE by return mail TEN beautiful designs 
and patterns—the center-piece, photo frame, 3 
rge doilies and napkin ring — 216 square inches 
of fine linen stamped with the latest designs as 
illustrated below; also the fine Battenberg 
handkerchief, collar, tie-end, etc., —- a above — 


all different —all ready to work — uare 
inches more—and all ABSO LU TELY. ‘PR REE - 
IN ALL 432 SQUARE INCHES. Address 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. 19, Chicago 

















3 BROOKLYN ) 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


Converts your own home into college halls. 
leaches all subjects at your own fireside. All 
degrees granted. ADDRESS 


BROOKLYN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
243-245 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NX 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small gees and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth lo hing into. 
Facts given in our FREE hook. © How 
to Make Money With Squabs 


PLYMOUTH ROCE SQUAB CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


BOOK-KEEPING 


LEAR and TELEGRAPHY 


BY MAIL— AT YOUR OWN HOME 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and women 
and you should not miss it. Up-to-date method, any one can 
learn it within 6 to 8 weeks and places you in position to earn 
good salary at once. Thoroughly practical and remarkably 
inexpensive; our graduates secure good positions Write to- 
day for full particulars. 


Michigan Business Institute,260 Instit. Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 


Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
beautiful colored publication containing famous 
artists’ photos and free lesson No 
DAN MeCARTHY, Direetor, 
Natignal Schoo! of Caricature, 5 World Building, New York City 
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NATIONAL Biscurr COMPANY. 











The food you eat is 
responsible for your suc- 
cess or failure in life. 


Imperfect or unnatu- 
ral food, such as cereal 
mushes, which cannot 
be properly masticated, 

means bad igestion, a 
poorly nourished body and 
an inactive mind. This condi- 
tion leaves you unfit to successfully 
fight the battles of life. 


SHREDDED 
VaEAT 
BISCUIT 


Is thrice cooked and spun into fine 
shreds, each shred containing thousands 
of tiny pores, which give enormous sur- 
face for the action of the digestive fluids 
and insures perfect digestion and assimi- 
lation, when not handicapped by other 
improper foods. 

“The Shredded Wheat Habit ” means 


a clear, active mind, and a strong body 
—acquire it. 



























Sold by all grocers. 


Send for “The Vital 
Question” (Cook 
Book, illustrated in 
colors) free. 


Address 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD CO., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Hygiene Rugs, $2.75 


We take this method of 
introducing an appropriate 
Christmas Gift, HyGiEni 
RuGs. Attractive and artistic 
patterns, woven through, and 
in all colors and sizes. Easily 
kept clean and guaranteed to 
outwear higher-priced car- 
pets. Sent prepaid to any point 
east of Rocky Mountains. 









“Money-back” guarantee, 
Send for Catalogue, ; free. 


HYGIENE RUG COMPANY 
607-N Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bought and sold. Selling list 
FREE, Buying list, 10 cents 
St. Lowis Stamp & Coin Co. 











1003 Pine Street 8t. Louis, Mo. 











THE SATURDAY 


The Worship of 
the Brazen Calf 


(Continued from Page 9) 


until she had concocted a scheme for its 
gratification. This ambition was to spend 
their next winter’s fortnight in New York at 
the Nickel-Plush, and for the sake of this 
brief period of delight she told her husband 
that she was willing to forego their usual 
summer outing at the seashore. Another 
argument which she used with that adoring 
fool was that the Nickel-Plush was a ‘‘ splen- 
did address ’’ for a business man like himself 
—one that invariably had great weight with 
men of millions, and as he was then at work 
| onan enterprise which he expected to present 
to capitalists on his next trip to New York, 
he allowed himself to be influenced by his 
wife’s words. It was decided, therefore, that 
they should spend the first two weeks in 
| February at the Nickel-Plush, and Mary, 
| highly elated at the prospect, straightway 
| 
| 


| 
} 


ordered for herself five new dresses, the most 
elaborate that the local talent could design. 
On the authority of one of Mary’s cousins I 
am abie to describe her mode of life during 
this the very happiest seven days of her whole 
life. She rose late every morning, not be- 
| cause she did not awake, but because she 
thought she would make a bad impression 
| on the other guests if she appeared at the un- 
| fashionably early hour at which she was 
accustomed to rise in her own home. Not 
| before eleven then did she appear in the 
restaurant, clothed in dress number one. 
Her husband, being by nature and habit an 
early riser, was always astir before eight, so 
Mary breakfasted alone, calling only for such 
dishes as she thought were fashionable. After 
breakfast she was wont to lounge in the cor- 
ridors until one, when she changed her dress 
and went in to luncheon. By three o’clock 
she was ready for another change, this time to 
a street dress in which she walked up Fifth 
Avenue te the Park, looking enviously at the 
handsome equipages and into the windows of 
the houses in which dwelt persons of fashion. 
Not once during the seven days that she 
spent at the Nickel-Plush did Mary exchange 
even the most commonplace civility of speech 
with any one of the other guests. A few of 
the frequenters she knew by sight and these 
she regarded reverently as members of that 
wonderful circle of society that occupied so 
much of her thought. In her innocence she 
believed that all the other guests were persons 
of exalted social station and that she alone 
was the upstart intruder with no rightful claim 
to a place in that brilliant throng. 
And while she was enjoying herself in this 








zestheticefashion her husband was busy down- 
town, trying hard to influence men of fortune 
in his enterprise. Through the kindly offices 
of a friend he obtained an introduction to 
the late Mr. John Mackay and laid before him 
the details of his plan, which was, if my mem- 
ory serve me right, an extension of the trolley 
system of his native town. The straightfor- 
ward manner in which he presented his very 
businesslike scheme made a deep impression 


on the great financier, who was at that time | 


seeking investment for some of his surplus 
millions. For nearly two hours the two men 
discussed every detail of the enterprise and 
then Mr. Mackay said: ‘‘ It seems to me that 
there are great possibilities in this. At any 
rate, I shall give it full consideration and 
write you on the subject. What is your 
address?’’ 

“Oh, I’m stopping at the Nickel-Plush,’’ 
said John in an offhand way. 

Mr. Mackay laid down his pen and looked 
the stranger over with a searching, suspicious 
glance. ‘‘ Don’t youthink,’’ he said, address- 
ing him in a voice from which the warmth of 
interest had gone out in a second, ‘‘ that the 
Nickel-Plush is a rather expensive place for 
a man who is, on his own showing, without 
capital?’’ 

John realized that he had made a serious 
mistake, so he determined to make a clean 
breast of the matter by telling the financier 
the whole story of his manner of life at home 
and his wife’s silly ambition to become a 
bona-fide guest of the Nickel-Plush. 

““Very interesting, indeed,’’ said Mr. 
Mackay when he had finished, ‘‘ and an aston- 
ishing illustration of feminine wisdom.”’ 

And John went forth from the presence of 
the famous capitalist anew man. The scales 
had fallen from his eyes. It would be hard 
work now for his wife to convince him that 
men of real achievement, dealing in real 
things and accustomed to handling real 
money, can be impressed by such a wretch- 
edly flimsy bluff as the name of a hotel 
scrawled on a visiting-card. 
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Handsome Fur Scarf 


~END your name and address-and we will 

mail you 30 pieces of Art Jewelry, no trasli, 

to sell at only 10 cents each. Every one you 

offer them to will buyeone or more. 

send us the $3.00 and we will send you at once, 
all charges prepaid, this 


It is over 48 inches long, made from Electric Seal, has 
six Brown Marten Tabs, very latest style, and you will 
be more than pleased with it. 
offer them is we had a large number of them made up 
for us by one of the large furriers in this city during the 
summer when trade was quiet; 
we are able to offer such an expensive premium. 
hope you will take advantage of our offer without delay. 
This is an extraordinary offer and will not be duplicated 
by any other reliable concern. 
treat you right, and shall expect the same treatment in 
return, 
for the Jewelry until you sell it. 


a oo — 


December 13, 1902 





Ladies, You Can Earn This 





WITHOUT MONEY 


















When sold 







Handsome Fur Scarf 







The only reason we can 








this is the only reason 
We 








We will guarantee to 







Your credit is good with us and we trust you 
Address 






Standard Jewelry Company 
Dept. H, Besten, mete, 











A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
FREE 48 x 34 inches, is mounted 

on rollers, ready to hang on 
the wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the different 
divisions of territory in America acquired since 
the Revolution. The original thirteen States, 
Louisiana purchase, the Texas annexation, the 
Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico and 
the Northwest acquisitions by discovery and 
settlement. It will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 
and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger 
Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 92 
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CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
‘Pants tom °48 to 5,000 


in 


Costs less 
Suited for any building anywhere. 


Write for booklet G. 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St., New York 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereopticons. 


More brilliant neal gas or aunt 
than kerosene. i 


Boston 
Philadel phia 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 








Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Your money refunded after 
six months’ trial i 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. better than you 
can buy elsewhere. 
My peg location 
on Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled 
labor are the cheap- 
est and best, enables 
me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range 
at a clean saving of $10 to 
20, quality considered. 
Freight paid east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Tennessee River. Send for free 
catalogs of all styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for 


city, town or country use. CHESTER D. CLAPP 


(Practical Stov d 
"ithage Many: 627 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 


















A SHORTHAND COURSE 
WITHOUT CASH 
DEAR READER :—Shorthand is a money 
maker. Stenographers get more at the 
start and have better opportunities than 
average employees. Read my experience 
in the MANHATTAN REPORTER 
and judge for yourself. I studied short- 
hand reporting under David Wolfe 
Brown, Senior Reporter, U.S. House of 
Representatives. Highly endorsed by 
Mr. Brown and other shorthand experts. E ighteen years ex- 
perience, as railroad clerk, amanuensis in commercial credits, 
advertising clerk, private secretary, law stenographer, manag- 
ing clerk in a law office, verbatim reporter, lawyer, teacher and 
editor. .ctual daily experience in 





Our instruction is based on a 
difficult shorthand work. We have trained office stenographers 
for better paying positions. If you cannot afford to pay our 
tuition fee, but will get upa club of subscribers to CHAT, our 
bright, helpful magazine, we will give you a complete course 
by mail, FREE. Let us send you full particulars and ac- 
quaint you with what we HAVE DONE and are doing for 
ambitious people whose names a addresses we will furnish. 
Ask for interesting shorthand Literature, Free Lesson and 
copy of MANHATTAN REPORTER. Cordially yours, 
PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal, 
Manhattan Reporting Co., Dept. 2, 150 Nassau St., New York 














NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Are designed to conform to the requirements of 
every one needing a watch —We make all sizes and 
styles, with casings of gold, silver, enamel, gold 
filled, gun metal, or nickel— Fully guaranteed and 
exactly as represented, and at’ stated prices— Send 
for our booklets, which give full information and illus- 
trations of our various stvyles—For sale by all jewelers. 


The New England Watch Co. 
Manufacturers 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42in. long. 24 in. deep 
Takes place of the ordinary 
ee desk costing twice 
he money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
nvaluable. Delivered east of 
ocky Mountains, freight pre- 
paid, for $12. If not satisfactory 
return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 

485 Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK ©0., Biriningham, Ala. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ Ser 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc. 


















The AMERICAN BOY 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World 
Hezekiah Butterworth says: It enters intotheirlife 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular: $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, 
inspiring stories. Information, en- 
couragement, advice. Games, Sports, 
Animals, Stamps, Printing, Photog- 
raphy, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How 
to make boats, traps, etc. How to make 
and save money. How to_succ 
Meets universal approval. The only 
successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same 
time chain his interest. One hundred 
pictures each month. See it and be sur- 
prised at the feast of good things for 
that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
284 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 


I CAN SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE 


For cash, no matter where located. Send ‘descrip- 
tion and selling oy and learn my ‘me? plan. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American 


“Woop sleArreR 


‘Mail. orogens “igh og Large 
— are beg ‘or plaques, panels, chairs, music- 
stands, bags, pocket-books and a hundred otherarticles 
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a y that can be decorated by this fascinating Send for pro 
D You need not be an artist to master it. of Oar 
spectus. D. 
t Dept. P, 5 World Building, New York City. 

















Minutes 


Exercise 
FOR BUSY MEN 


Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 161 


10 CENTS 


A Complete Course of 
By Luther Gulick, M. D. 





Physical Education 

















Dr. Gulick has made a life study of physical education, and 
these exercises are the result of years of experience, in which 
their success has been thoroughly demonstrated. The course 
is divided into five parts—free work (without apparatus) ; 
chest weights, dumb-bells, wands and Indian clubs. Each 
individual movement is illustrated by a full page half-tone of 
a photograph especially posed for this work, with the direc- 

tions on the opposite page in large, readable type, comprising 
in the aggregate nearly 200 pages of instruction, rendering it 
the largest and most complete work of its kind ever published. 

PRICE TEN CENTS 


For sale by all newsdealers and 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo 


Send for a copy of Spalding'’s Athletic Goods 
Catalogue—/ree by mail. 














The Warmest Garments for the Coldest Days 
FROST KING AND FROST QUEEN 


CHAMOIS VESTS 
Tailor-Made 
These Vests are made of Chamois, the best cold resister 
known. Far superior to woven fabrics. Will protect the 
chest, throat and back. 
Perfect-fitting — Comfortable and Helpful. 
Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made of chamois, 
flannel inside, $3.00 each. 
Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, made of 
chamois, covered with red, blue, green, brown, black or 
# tan flannel, $3.00 each. 
Children’s sizes, $2.25. 
Your druggist should have them. If not, send us his 
name with $3.00, and we will supply you, express pre- 
paid. Write for free descriptive booklet. 


BAUER & BLACK, 289 25th Street, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
WNT d1- 


PARKER'S ‘2cexs 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Ideal bedroom ané bath slippers. 
Knitted fabric, with soft, white 





108 © 
Sarre es If You Have Talent for 


b DRAWING 


cut this out and mail it with ' 
4 your name and address,and § 
* get a free Sample Lesson f, 











/ with terms and twenty por- 
traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World Bidg., N.Y. 


INDIAN RELICS 


Three large spear heads or six beautiful arrow points 
or a stone axe for 50 cents, postpaid. Price List of 
Relics, Fossils, Minerals, etc., sent on application. 


J. R. NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin County, Ohio 








Taught by Correspondence 
Instruction in Commercial 
Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, 
ign, General Drawing, 

ve, — 


Lettering and 
Architectural and Mechanical Pers; 
Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsed by lea: 

essful students. nf > Tae Draw- 


pay 
ing authorities. Succ 
ing taught byt PRACTICAL methods. for further in- 


formation. $51.99] of Applied Art, Box 2839, Battle Creek, Mich. 









‘The Vicious Circle 


(Concluded from Page 2) 


| Uncle Pasco now marched to the bed and 

appropriated Scipio’s pistol. ‘‘ Just for the 
present,’’ he explained. 

**Uncle Pasco,’’ resumed Scipio, mild as a 

| dove and never stirring from his chair, ‘‘ you 

have learned me something to-day. 

| pensive education. I’ll not say it ain’t. 

| I’m goin’ to tell yu’ where I went wrong. 

I’d ought to have acted more careless in 

Likely that night. I’d ought to have taken 

a whirl somewheres. Bein’ so quiet exposed 

my hand to yu’. But, see here, I had every- 

body fooled but you.’’ 
** You’re a kid,’’ responded Uncle Pasco, 
but with indulgence. ‘‘ You be good. 
| a-sitting right there. Pie like mother made.”’ 
And with the pie in one hand and his pistol 
in the other he made a comfortable lunch. 

“Tt was my overcarefulness, warn’t it?’’ 
persisted Scipio. ‘‘I have sure paid yu’ 
good to know!”’ 

**“You’re a kid,’’ Uncle Pasco, with un- 
changed indulgence, repeated. ‘‘ You’ll do 
in time. Keep studying seasoned men. 
That’s what.’’ And he finished his meal. 
**You’ll find your six-shooter in the place 
where I’ll put it.’’ 

The old gentleman opened the door, and, 
leaving Scipio in the chair, walked briskly 
by the corral into the trees and mounted his 
old pink mare. From the door of the cabin 


| Scipio watched him amble away along the 


| serves. 


banks of the Spitting Cat. 
“Pie like mother made!’’ he muttered. 
** You patch-sewed bread-basket! Why, you 
fringy-panted walking delegate, I’ll agitate 
your system till your back teeth are chewin’ 
your own sweetbreads!’’ He seized up a 
rope and began walking to where his horse 
was pasturing. ‘‘I could forgive him takin’ 
the money,’’ he continued. ‘‘ He out-played 
me. But ’? Scipio was silent for a few 
yards and then, ‘‘ Pie like mother made! ’’ 
he burst out again. 
And now, reader, please rise with me in 
the air and look down like a bird at the trail 
of the Spitting Kitten. The afternoon has 
grown late, and shadow is ascending among 
| the thin pines by the Little Pasture. There 

goes Uncle Pasco, ambling easily along. He 
| counts his money and slaps his bad old leg 
| with joy. With all those dollars he can 
render the next several months more than 
comfortable. Now he consults Scipio’s map, 
and here sure enough he comes to the fence, 
just as Scipio said he would come, that fence 
he was to follow for three miles, perhaps, or 
four. 
| gives a horrid, unconscientious cackle. 





And 


now he hangs Scipio’s pistol on a post of the | 


fence and proceeds. 
of San Franciscoand champagne fill his mind 
as he rides, there comes Scipio along the trail 
after him at a nicely set interval. All is 
working with the agreeable precision of a 
clock. Scipio takes the pistol, and after 
tying his horse out of sight a little way down 
| the hill, he runs back and sits snug behind 
| a tree close to the fence, waiting.- He looks 
at his watch. ‘‘ It took Japanand me twenty 
| minutes to go around at a gallop,’’ he ob- 
‘Uncle Pasco ain’t goin’ half that 
fast.’’ Scipio continues to wait with his six- 
shooter ready. In due time he pricks up his 
ears and rises upon his feet behind the tree. 
Next, he steps forth with the smile of an angel 
—but a fallen angel. 
“Pie like mother made,’’ 
musically. 
Why tell of Uncle Pasco’s cruel surprise? 
It is not known if he had gone round the 
fence more than once; but the town of Likely 


he remarks 


| saw the dreadful condition of his clothes as 


he rode in that night. 
At that hour Scipio was finishing his letter 
to the foreman: 


‘this risponsibillity is shed,’’ had 


| been the unwritten fragment of his sentence 
| when it was cut short, and he now completed 








it, and went on. 


“ Quite a little thing has took place just now 
about that money. Don’t jump for I am stay- 
ing with it as you said to and I am liable to be 
staying with it as long as necessary but an old 
hobo held me up and got it off me and kept it 
for most three hours when I got it back off 
the old fool. I would not have throwed him 
around like I did if he had been content to 
lift the cash but he had to insult me too and 
next time he’ll know a man should be civil no 
matter what his employment is. 

‘‘T have noticed another thing. To shoot 
strait always go to bed the same day you get 
up and to think strait use same pollicy. 

“Your friend, 

**Scipio Le MOYNE 
I am awful oblidged to you.”’ 


ot 
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It’s ex- | 
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Keep | 


Uncle Pasco slaps his leg again and | 


While pleasing thoughts | 
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Ask 





lucky boy who finds an 
WATCH in his 
one of the few presents which is useful as well as attract- 
ive, and its real value for daily 
portion to its moderate cost. 
to keep perfect time for one year. 
sold every year to satisfy the demands of a public which has 
proved its accuracy and appreciates its value. 


Sor an INGERSOLL md see 
us a dollar and you will re 












INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
stocking on Christmas morning. It is 
service is out of all pro- 
The INGERSOLL is guaranteed 
Two millions are made and 


IS you dov ena 
stpaid Addr ¢ 


that you get tt 


ne by mail, pr 




















A 


Fountain 
Pen 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
$1.00 


There are many fountain pens and many 
prices — but 


$1.00 is Enough to Pay 


t Hoskins dollar Fountain Pen has been the 
favorite Christmas Gift for 25 years. Time 
has proved the 


i HOSKINS 


a the perfect fountain pen —a barrel that does 
Bee not leak. A feed that supplies evenly with- 
=x out clogging. A gold pen that writes 
x smoothly. A guarantee that guarantees. 
Sent postpaid to any address for $1.00. 

More expensive styles with gold bands, full 
“i Sterling silver and full solid gold in prices 
_- ranging to $25.00. 
| = For iaformation and samples of correct 
| ‘ia forms for Visiting Cards, Wedding In- 
| em vitations or any Social Event, write us 
| 








tating the in mind. 

Get our samples of writing paper for polite 
correspondence and learn to buy it 4y the pound. 
Our method that saves you money. 

THE HOSKINS STORE 
909 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAPTAIN 
MACKLIN 


The brilliant new novel by 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrated. $1.50 
© Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 






































“Mental Nuts.”—Can you crack ’em ? 
* Knots.”— 100 catch problems. 
“1400 Conundrums and Riddles.” 


Puzzle { 
Books \ ee Americz an Puzzle Book.” 
for 30c. 


10c e 
HOME SUPPLY CO., Dt 35, 132 Nassau Street, NEW YORE 








This School Fits Its Students 
for the Career of 


Professional Nurse 


through a study course in the theo- 
ry of Nursing by carefullyprepared 
lectures and personal correspond- 
ence. A full Catalogue mailed 
upon application to the school. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
205 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 














California Resort 


free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- 


wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 
BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 


Before deciding where to 
spend the winter write for 


ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 


Ly 
@ 7 Don’t Pay 


for Women 


The only high-grade shoes 
for women sold for 


$2.50 


If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write for style 
book. 
For preserving and re- 
newing shoes use only 
Radcliffe Shoe 
Dressing. 


The Radcliffe 
Shoe Company 
Dept. 20 


Omen. 
YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we dia 
it, in our new year book, 

” 

** Poultry for Profit 

Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices fe © singles, pairs, trios and pens, 
and eggs for hatchiny, in season. Cuts and 
plans for poultry houses. “It cost too much money 
> and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents. 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 


| THE SUCCESSFUL 
| 
















Incubator 

and Brooder & 
Made for folks who succeed. Perfect reg- 

| ulation, perfect hatches. Don't experiment, § 
get a machine that you can know about. g 

| Send for our large incubator book, 156 ¥ 
pages. Books in five languages. 

Write for the one you want, 
| DES MOINES INCUBATOR C 
Dept. 548, Des Moines, Iowa, or Devi, 548, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


100 VISITING BSc 


CARD ee 
Order filled day received 


paid 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. 
Satisfaction guar anteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. CO., Dept. 203, St. Louis, Mo. 


ee eae? INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


On the NEW DETROIT 


GAS-O-LAMP 


The New Light. Cheapest Known. 
AMES & CLARK, Dept. K, Detroit, Mich. 




















We teach you thoroughly at your home by our Automatic 


Particulars and testi- 
mee nials mailed free 


Transmitter for §5.00 per month. 
| National Automatic Telegraph Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 





MEN’S HAT No.1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 








A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. 
back if not satisfactory. 
National Bank of Middletown, N. 
manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 
Boys’, and Women's Hats in every town in the 
United States. Send for catalogue. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y. 






Money 
We refer to The First 
Y. We are hat 
MEN'S dAT No.2 
In smooth finish. Co/ors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 
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CHRISTMAS 


DIAMONDS 
On Credit 


The $5 or $10 which you would pay for 
a cheap and trashy gift for the loved 
one’s Christmas would make the first 
payment on, and secure the immediate 
delivery of a beautiful Diamond ring, 
brooch, locket, earrings, stud, scarf pin, 
cuff buttons, watch or other article se- 
lected from our million dollar stock. A 
Diamond is a gift that will last forever 
and every day bea well-spring of delight 
to the wearer, and a perpetual reminder 
of the giver a nis generosity. 

HOW TO : Send for our hand- 
Ba... new P ocbonib Catalogue, which 
shows thousands of beautiful things for 
Christmas — all goods being reproduced 
by phot ph—select what you like 
and we will send it to your home, place 
of business or express office, where you 
may examine it critically. If you like 
it and want to keep it, pay one-fifth of 
the price and send us the balance in 
eight equal monthly payments. 

‘REMEMBER : We pay all Express 
charges, give a written guarantee with 
every Diamond; make liberal ex- 
changes, allowing the full price paid in 
exchange for other goods ora larger 
Diamond, or cheerfully refund all that 
you have paid, if the goods are not 
entirely satisfactory. 

TT IS SAFE to send us money with 
order, but you need not pay a penny 
until you get the goods if you prefer 
not todoso. Weare the largest house 
in the world in our line of business and 
one of the oldest — Established in 1858. 
Our references are any bank in America. 
For instance: Ask your local bank how 
we are rated in Dun's or Bradstreet's 
book of commercial ratings. You will 
be sa that we — at the top in 
cre 


All 4 | need to do ry a make a selec- 





of our Liberal jystem. There is 


experience in shopping at your home 
store. Our catalogue explains every 
feature of our system, terms, goods 
and prices; is a work of art and worth 
its weight in gold to any Christmas 
purchaser. A postal card today will 
fetch it. 

TO CASH BUYERS: If you want to 
buy a Diamond for cash, we will allow 
you a discount of eight per cent. Wear 
it one year or less, then if you wish, 
bring it back and get spot cash for all 
you paid—less ten per cent., the 
reasonable cost of doing business. For 
instance: suppose you buy a fifty dollar 
Diamond and wear it one year, you 
could then send or bring it back and 

get $45 in cash. It will thus cost you 

ut $5 to wear a splendid Diamond a 
pe year, or less than 10 cents per 
week. This is only one of the many 
unique and liberal innovations origi- 
nated by us in selling diamonds to 
distant customers. We make every 
transaction pleasant, satisfactory and 
absolutely safe, ‘for we will cheerfully 
refund any money sent us if goods are 
not exactly what you desire. 

Write today for our catalogue, or tell 
us what you would like to have us send 
for your examination. There is no time 
to lose, for very soon we will be over- 
whelmed with rush Christmas orders 
from every corner of the country. Do 
not wait until the rush begins. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. 4-X 
WS 92, 94,96 and 98 State Street 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Opposite MARSHALL FIELD & Co. 


ma 


is not only the best soap for 








toilet and bath but also for | 


| cochére. 


shaving. Pears was the in- 


ventor of shaving-stick soap. 


Established over 100 years. 
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as cheap as air 
NS “ «SUN ” Incandescent “Zae 
Gasoline Lamp 
SS Ideal Light for home, hall, church 


or business. Conforms to insur- 
= ance underwriters’ rulings. 
—} ee supply depots in 
— 
all larger Cities. Write & 
for Catalogue. 
== Agents Secure Territory. 


—ZAZz, Sua Vapor Light Co. “Uf 


G7 Box 603, Canton, 0. 





(Licensee of the ground 
patents for vapor 
pps.) 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


But as she passed the round mahogany table 


on her way to her bedroom she was aware of | 
a little object lying upon it, near to where | 


she had sat. 
‘* Oh, he forgot it,’’ 
picked up Corthell’s heart-shaped matchbox. 


She glanced at it a moment indifferently; but | 


her mind was full of other things. She laid 
it down again upon the table, and going on 
to her own room went to bed. 

Jadwin did not come home that night, 
and in the morning Laura presided at the 
breakfast-table in his place. Landry Court, 
Page and Aunt Wess’ were there; for occa- 
sionally nowadays, when the trio went to one 
of their interminable concerts or lectures, 
Landry stayed over night at the house. 

‘““Any message for your husband, Mrs. 


Jadwin?’’ inquired Landry as he prepared to | 
, | 
“‘T always 


go downtown after breakfast. 
see him in Mr. Gretry’s office the first thing. 


| Any message for him?’”’ 


tion, and enjoy all of the advantages | 
Credit 8: 


nothing disagreeable to be anticipated, | 
no publicity, delay, security, interest, or | 
in fact anything that you would not | 


“‘ No,’’ answered Laura simply. 

“* Oh, by the way,’’ spoke up Aunt Wess’, 
“we met that Mr. Corthell on the corner last | 
night, just as he was leaving. I was real | 
sorry not to get home here before he left. 
I’ve never heard him play on that big organ, 
and I’ve been wanting to for ever so long. 
I hurried home last night, hoping I might 
have caught him before he left. I was 
regularly disappointed.’’ 

‘‘That’s too bad,’? murmured Laura, and 
then, for obscure reasons, she had the stu- 
pidity to add: ‘‘ And we were in the art 
gallery the whole evening. He played beau- 
tifully.’’ 

Toward eleven o’clock that morning Laura 
took her usual ride, but she had not been 
away from the house quite an hour before she 
turned back. 

All at once she had remembered something. 
She returned homeward, now urging Crusader 
to a flying gallop, now curbing him to his 
slowest ambling walk. That which had so 
abruptly presented itself to her mind was 
the fact that Corthell’s matchbox —his name 
engraved across its front—still lay in plain 
sight upon the table in her sitting-room— 
the peculiar and particular place of her 
privacy. 

It was so much her own, this room, that 
she had given orders that the servants were 
to ignore it in their day’s routine. She looked 
after its order herself. 
maids or the housekeeper often passed through 
it on their way to the suite beyond, and 


sometimes Page or Aunt Wess’ came there to | 


read in her absence. The family spoke of 
the place*sometimes as the ‘‘ upstairs sitting- 
room,’’ sometimes simply as ‘‘ Laura’s room.’’ 

Now, as she cantered homeward, Laura had 
it vividly in her mind that-she had_not so 
much as glanced at the room before leaving 
the house:that morning. The servants would 
not touch the place. But it was quite possi- 
ble that Aunt Wess’ or Page—— 

Laura, the blood mounting to her forehead, 


| struck the horse sharply with her crop. The 
| pettiness of her little predicament, the small 





meanness of her situation struck across her | 
face like the flagellations of tiny whips. | 
That she should stoop to this! She who had | 
held her head so high. 

Abruptly she reined in the horse again. 
No, she would not hurry. Exercising all her 
self-control, she went on her way with delib- | 
erate slowness, so that it was past twelve | 
o’clock when she dismounted under the porte- 


Her fingers clutched tightly about the crop, 
she mounted to her sitting-room and entered, 
closing the door behind her. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Qed 
An Automatic Detective 


had THE primitive days of horse-cars trac- 

tion companies employed ‘‘ spotters.’’ 
But this is an age of change, and the near 
future may behold the adoption of some such 
mechanical contrivance as the *‘ photographic 


detector,’’ which has just been patented. 


This device is an arrangement of cameras, 
one at each end of the car. At regular and 
frequent intervals the shutters of the cameras 
open, exposing automatically moving films, 
which, on being developed, register the 
number of passengers in the car at any given 
moment, the car number, the conductor’s 
number, the number of fares rung up, the 
year, the month, the day, the hour, and the 
minute of taking the record. 


she murmured as she | 


Yet, for all that, the | 


December 13, 1902 





This Keystone is the identifying sign of the best 
watch case made—no matter what it costs. It 
stands for worth and wear—for beauty equal to an 
all-gold case, at a much smaller price. The 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Case 


is better protection than a solid gold case, 
because of its stiffness and strength. Better 
than any other case, because it will last for 25 
years without wearing /hin or losing its beauty. 
A reputation of 50 years proves the value of 
the Jas. Boss Case. 

Consult the jeweler. Write us for a booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 














Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS You can gmake BIG 
the Public. aining 






Nothing affords better opportunities 

r men with small 
capital. Westart you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 

risingly low ee 


Supply Catalog and 
seenal aller fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


H oC ate 


prepared, CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
pure and 225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ml. 


‘|| CORRECT WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Announcements, visiting cards and society 
J stationery direct from the makers at one 
profit prices. 
Simply send us your name on a postal 
A Book Free and we will send you a 24-page book ot 
correct society forms, lithographed from original steel engravings 
on fine paper—Shows over 100 forms—Write for it to-day. 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING & ENGRAVING COMPANY 
1207-1211 Superior 8t., Toledo, Ohio 

















THE SAME MAKERS 
THE SAME EXCELLENCE 


_ SE > 


Battery Table Lamp, $3.00 





| Chateau Frontenac 

















QUEBEC 
Quebec is an ideal winter resort, particularly for those predis- 
posed to Pulmonary Complaints. The bracing air is the 












Battery Hanging Lamp ._ . $10.00 life which thousands have vainly sought , Florida's 
Telephone, complete; $2.. 50 and 5.95 milder climate. No grander views are to be found in ti 
| eststs Der Eas »§ eB 30 world than those from the U FRONTENAC, and 


in winter, if it be possible, the grandeur surpasses that of 
summer. Skiing, the grandest of sports, Tobogganing, 
Hockey, etc., abound to the heart's content. 


Electric Carriage Lamps . - 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns. . 2.00 
Telegraph Outfits . 2.25 
$1. 00 to 12.00 

2.00 














| emcaame > 30 1| Learnt to Write satires 


Necktie Lights THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP will make youa 
Send for free book. Describes and 
illustrates many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wonderfully small 
prices. All practical. tre lowest price 
in the world on ev electrical. 

Agents can make vs some com- 
& missions and many sales. Write 
for complete information. 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 
Don’t miss these 


‘STAMP COLLECTOR th enal ny 


Honduras, 1891, be to 1 peso, 35 cents. 
Honduras, 1891, 2, 5, 10 pesos, 35 cents. 
| Both of the above’ sets, consisting of 14 magnificent 
| stamps, only 65 cents. Fine stamps on approval at 50 


| Percent.discount. J, 1, MORRISON, Smethport, Pa. 


fou Literary Talent? CHANCE serczesaruse 2) 


YOU 
Men and women wanted every where to op- 
erate sales parlors for one of the best, most 
attractive ladies’ shoe known; ten new 
remarkable recommending features ; previous 


A experience unnecessary; no risk; write to-day. 
KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. 


CENTURY’) 


Grammar and Composition 


Thorough training given by mail in , Grammar and Practical 
Composition. Business and p 1 men, ad-writers, stenog- 
raphers, and others who wish to acquire a good command ot 
English, should avajl themselves of our instruction. It is per- 
sonal and individual. Circulars sent free. 


good penman. Latest, Finest, Best, Complete Instructions by —_ 
including Guide ($1) and 30 private, separate lessons for $7 net 
Single lessons 25c. Send $1 for Guide and become exclusive agent. 


Hoffmann’s Business College, Pub’g Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their annoy- 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can be at- 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MPG. CO. 
18 Main Street Pendleton, Ind. 





























Learn Journalism and Story- 
Writing by mail. Send for free 
booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit; ’’ 
tells how to succeed as story- § 
| writer, magazine-contributor, and 
newspaper-correspondent. MSS. 
@ criticised and revised; sold on 
Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief; 





| commission. pacersey 1895. 
| THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
| 67 Baldwin Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


HAPPYFOOT 44). 


cep feet w 
and dry. Make walkinga pleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tism, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe, At all drug and shoe stores or sent 
l0c.a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe. 














ADEMIC PUB. CO., Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 












bring high prices. Thousands of good | 
stories which might easily be made 
salable, make up the great mass of 
“rejected manuscripts.” Our School 
of Journalism, in charge of success- 
ful authors, criticises, corrects and The Whole TT d. Th of i 
revises, as well as teaches how to views in all cities and 4, for Stere- 
write. Write for booklet. Wo rld epticen exhibitions. paving business or 
men wit ttle ca; . articulars an 
NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 269-page Magic Lantern book free. 
19-51 2d Nat'l Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C. *“McALLISTER, Mfc. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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The Parker “ Lucky Curve” 








does not have the “ 
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Not merely a GOOD pen, 
but absolutely the BEST pen 
in the world. 

Do you want to extend to 
some dear friend a generous 
courtesy for a Christmas 
present? The PARKER 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
makes a most pleasing 
present for young or 


old. 



















More moderate 
priced pens at 
$1.50 and $2.00. 
PALMER PEN, the 
best dollar pen 
made, $1.00. 


Parker Pens are made 
on honor. ACCIDENT 
POLICY issued with each 
fountain and KEPT IN 
REPAIR FREE ONE 
YEAR. 


Your dealer can supply -you. 


Lucky Curve,” in which case order direct. sk for catalogue. 
PARKER PEN CoO., 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


A Six-inch Aluminum Rule and Paper Cutter sent on receipt of stamps for Postage 
to any intending purchaser of a Fountain Pen answering this advertisement. 


FRE 





Sandow’s 
nonity Magazine 


for 1903 


Will contain during the year more than 1,000 pages 

of the most authentic information and instructions 

pertaining to Physical Culture, Hygiene and Recrea- 

Fully illustrated, chaste and refined. It will 
contain not only the results of my own researches 
and experience, but also that of the world’s foremost 
educators and physiological experts. 

TO ALL MAGAZINE ‘SUBSCRIBERS at $1.00 each who send me their age, sex, 
height, weight, occupation, also the general condition of their heart, lungs, stomach 
and nerves, I will prescribe and immediately forward by mail, free of charge, a course 
of scientific exercises covering a period of twenty days, the practice of which will 
be both fascinating.and health-giving, and will prepare the business man or woman 
for their work, or lay the foundation of perfect health for the child. 

During my future American tours | wish to meet personally, and examine my 
Postal Course pupils. With that end in view, I shall hereafter issue to every pupil 
a registered coupon, which will admit the owner to all my lectures and exhibitions, 
and also serve to fully identify my pupils whenever they call upon me for a private 


interview. Send ONE DOLLAR without delay for one year’s subscription, to 


EUGEN SANDOYW, Boston, Mass. 


‘ 


tion. 





If he wili not do not accept a *‘just as good’’ counterfeit which 
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If so, do not whittle it away. 
profitable employment. 


Have You Any Spare Time? 


The Saturday Evening Post 


AND 


The Ladies’ Home Journal! 


The pay is first-rate, and on May first, 1903, $20,000 in addition will be given 
to those who have done good work. 
you are interested, send a line addressed to THe Post’s Circulation Bureau. 


Every bit of work done is paid for. 


*THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


We can provide any young man er young woman with 
We want agents in every town to secure subscriptions for 


If 
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PLANTATIONS COMP 


Due July 1st, 1912. 
Principal and Jin 


Interest Payable July Ist and January 1s 
terest Payable at the INTEK NATIONAL 


DIRECTORATE 
ARTHUR W. STEDMAN, Presipenr. 


Of the firm of Geo. A. Alden & Co., 
Crude Rubber, Boston, Mass. 


Importers of Ex-Secretary of State of Indi 


Hon. SENOR 
Member of the House of De 
New York Life Insurance 
Mexico City, Mexi 


FREDERIC C, 


Treasurer Hox 


Hon. 


HOOD, Vice- PRESIDENT. 


xd Rubber Company, Boston, Mass 


E. H. NEBEKER, 


Ex-Treasurer of the United States, Indianapolis, present Mi nister 
Indiana City, Mexic« 


Hon. CHARLES H. MUEHLBRONNER, Director. 
Proprietor Iron City Produce Company, Importers of Fi 
National Bank and Western Savings Bank, Pittst 


ADVISORY BOARD 


TREASURER. Attorney and F 


f War of 


*-rominer 


urg, Pa 


Cashier First National Bank 
J. E. Evans, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Cashier First National Bank. 
ROBERT Morrerr, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary American Christian Missionary Society 


H.C. WETTENGEL, Dittsburg, Pa. 


Technology 


Attorney at Law 
Pe we 
Publisher 


Marcus M. Woop, Woody 


Cashier Diamond National Bank 
B. R. ATKINS, Cincinnati, Ohio Capitalist 
Wholesale Millin G. H. L. Couttuurst, Bost: 





E. ©. Powers, Boston, Mass. i 
Manufacturing Chemist facturers of Fi 
Hon. C. J. Pepper, Pittsburg, Pa. Hon. t 


Real Estate Broker Chief Justice State Appellate 


Five Hundred Thousand Dollars ($500,000) of this allotme 


cash and the remaining One Million Dollars ($1,000,000 


Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Note. These 
purchaser has $500 worth, he may exchange them for One (1) $ 
First Mortgage Gold Bond at the INTERNATIONAL 
Mass., and receive at the time of exchange an equal bonus of stock. 

The business of the Company is the growing and marketing of 
ucts, including Oranges, Lemons, Grape and other 
Rubber, Pineapples, etc., etc. 


Administration Building, Starch Mills, Pin 
Laborers’ Quarters, Warehouses, 


Residence, 
Factory, 


Merchandise, 
Bank, Tin Can 
Cattle, etc., 
the business of the Company 


of the property. 
The property is located in the 
Tehuantepec National Railroad, 
Pacific Ocean. 
YEARLY ESTIMATED 


richest agricultural district of 


PROFITS: — Guaranteed 
cent. Estimated Earning on Stock, 3 per cent. Total, 9 per cent. 
opment is made, and as more crops come into bearing each year, 
expected that the earnings will gradually increase. 

We desire to call attention to the fact that the management of 


propositions in the past. 


dends, successively, the last three vears. 


declared a 10 per cent. dividend, payable December 31st, 1902. 
properties are contiguous to those of this Company. 
The proposition to the public is a simple one. The Company 


loan it $500 or some multiple thereof. 
ten (10) years: (Seventy per cent. 
paid to the INTERNATIONAL 


bonus of stock ($500 for each $500 loaned the Company), 
will earn Three per cent. (3 per cent.) or more during the life of 
Nine per cent. (9 per cent. 

For further information, prospectus, copy of legal. opinion as to 


Hox. WILLIAM D. OWEN, 


ana, Indianapolis, Ind 


THOMAS MORAN, 


SENOR BERN ARDO REYES, 





D. Wesster DouGHERtTy, P 


President Hutchings & Coult 
nished I -eathers 


Z. Wey, Indianapolis, Ind 


Each payment as made is secured by issuing to the purchaser a 6 per cent 
notes recite on their face that when a 


Live 
together with all the necessary equipment and machinery to carry on 


The present actual cash value of this property is $1,011,062. 50 
realized from the sale of bonds now offered will be used for the further development 


Interest on 





——= $1,500 000— 


Ten Year 6 Per Cent. First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


GOLD BONDS 


THE CONSOLIDATED UBERO 


ANY 


Trust COMPANY, Boston 


Bonds Issued in Coupon Form, with Privilege of Registration as to Principal. 
Each $500 Bond Carries with it $500 of Stock AS A BONUS 


Dik FCTOR. 


DIRECTOR 
puties and Director of 
Company in Mexico. 


DIRECTOR. 
inancier, Son of the 
the Republic, Mexico 


weign Fruits, Director Gernian 


C. W. River, Holyoke, Mass. KENDALL F. CROCKER, Boston, Mass. 

Merrick Thread Company Dolliver Mountain Mining and Milling Company — 
FRED’K Tupor, Jr., Boston, Mass. Limited 

Treasurer New England Gas and Coke Company W. L. WapLEIGH, Boston, Mass 
CHARLES Bascock, Cleveland, Ohio. Rubber Commission Merchant 

Of the firm of Babcock, Hurd & Co., Wholesale Cc. P. Sampson, Roston, Mass. 

Geocers. Attorney at Law 
LC. Lincoin, Woonsocket, R: ¥- REMI TREMBLAY. Ottawa, Canada 

Treasurer of Woonsocket Electrical Machine and Ma 

Power Company Member of the House of Commons 
Bertis McCormick, Terre Haute, Ind. FrepD. L. BARDWELL, Boston, Mass 

Professor of Chemistry, Massa setts Institute of 


hiladelphia, Pa. 


RaAtpa BAUGH, Plainfield, Ind 


ille, Mass 
n, Mass, 
rst Company, Manu 


Court 


nt is offered for 
on 45 monthly payments. 


First 


500 © per cent. 


TRUST COMPANY, Boston, 


all tropical prod- 
citrus fruits, 


Yucca, Cofiee, 


The bonds are secured by a first mortgage-on all the assets, real and personal, 
including 6000 acres of land, 1600 of which are under cultivation, a General Store, 


eapple Cannery, 
Stock, Mules, 


The money 


Mexico, on the 


equi-distant from the Gulf of Mexico and the 


Bonds, 6 per 
As more devel- 
it is confidently 


THE CONSOL 


IDATED UBERO PLANTATIONS COMPANY has financed a number of similar 
Notably among these are Ubero Plantation Company of 
Indianapolis, now in its fourth year, and which paid 10, 15 and 20 per cent. divi- 
Also, The Ubero Plantation Company of 
Boston, which paid a 10 per cent. dividend the 31st day of December last, and has 


Both of these 


requests you to 


It agrees to return your money on or before 

(70 per cent.) of the net earnings each year are , 
TRUST COMPANY for this purpose) 
loan is paid, you still have your investment in the Company represented by your 
which, 


it is estimated, 
the bonds, 


) or more after the bonds have been redeemed 
validity of issue 
of these bonds, or for blank forms of application, apply in person or by letter to 


THE CONSOLIDATED UBERO PLANTATIONS COMPANY, 89 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


After the 


and 

















a: 














































Best Offer of the Year 


Nov. Number and Superb 25c Christmas 
Number of LESLIE’S MONTHLY and 
COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, 
free to all who subscribe NOW. 



















Features of LESLIE’s for November and December: 

“The Mill,’’ a new and striking story by Dk. HENRY VAN DYKE. 

‘‘The Autobiography of a Thief,’’ a genuine personal narrative 
of intense human interest. 

‘*Richard Mansfield,’’ a masterly sketch by the first of theatrical 
critics, WILLIAM WINTER 

Stories by such authors as HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS, 

SEUMAS MACMANUS, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, EGERTON CASTLE 

and EMERSON HOUGH. 


LOOKING FORWARD— 1903 


' 
our oSpiend ic \ € 









‘Glengarry Stories,’’ a tale of sentiment. A better sequel 
to ‘* The Man from Glengarry,’’ by RALPH CONNOR. 
‘“‘The Amethyst Box,’’ a story of mystery, as good as 
“The Leavenworth Case,’? by ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. 
“4 “Dennis Dent,’’ a novel of thrilling interest, by the crea- 

tor of ‘The Amateur Cracksman,’? ERNEST W. HORNUNG. 
“S / ‘The Adventurer in Spain,’ a succession of romantic stories 
5 v4 by S. R. CROCKETT. 

























_~ Each month will appear colored portraits of the best American 
_ actors and actresses, sketched from life, among them JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON, RICHARD MANSFIELD and MIss JULIA MARLOWE. 


FRANK 


yLBSttE S 


POPULAR 


Tat Bo 
MONTHLY 


10 cts.; $1.00 a Year 


COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR 


Beautifully lithographed in 12 colors upon 3 sheets of heavy pebble plate paper, tied 
with silk ribbon, are the graceful figures of girls dressed in the colors of the 
great colleges. On each sheet is the appropriate college seal and the college 
yell, This calendar carries out the complete college idea, and repre- 
sents the best work of Miss MAup Stumm, the famous American 
water-color artist. Size 10 inches by 12% inches, 





The Nov. and Dec. numbers and the 


4 
Calendar are NOT GIVEN with Frank 
combination subscription 


orders unless so Leslie 
advertised i Publishing 
House 


ri 141-147 Fifth Avenue 
: New York 


You may enter my subscription 

to Frank. Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
for the year 1903. Please send me 
kc vA the College Girl Calendar and Novem- 
ee ber and December numbers of 1902 Free. 





Harvard Yell! 
Harvard! Harvard! Harvard! 
Rah! rah! rah! Rah! rah! rah! Rah! rah! rah! Harvard! 





Ienclose $1.00 for my subscription. 





Somenien, if, you mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, the Beautiful College Girl Calen- 

the November and December issues are given free, all charges prepaid by us, with 
pom Vy $1. 00 subscription to FRANK LEsLiz’s PorpuLAR MONTHLY for 1903—that is, 14 
numbers and Calendar postpaid 


IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-147 Fifth Ave., New York 


Use the attached coupon. Clip it off; fill it out, and mail it to us with $1.00 













